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A True American's Views 
On U. S. Foreign Policy 


Shortly before his recent death, during the 
critical illness of Brig. Gen. Evans Fordyce 
Carlson, we received the following letter from 
his wife setting forth General Carlson’s views on 


' American foreign policy. We publish it here for 


we believe that it will be of interest to our 
readers. 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

General Carlson’s views on* United States 
foreign policy are well known. He believes in a 
strong United Nations. He believes in the 
closest and most friendly cooperation with Great 
Britain, the USSR and the other members of the 
United Nations, looking primarily to the pres- 
ervation of world peace. He is opposed to the 
United States supporting the government of 
Chiang Kai-shek with money and_ supplies, 
feeling that America is not justified in inter- 


vening in the civil war there, and because from° 


his personal knowledge of the situation he is 
convinced that the people of China will never 
be able to enjoy the benefits of democracy under 


the corrupt Kuomintang regime. He believes — 


that it is a sound principle that the peoples of 
nations should determine for themselves the 
form of government under which they live. Fol- 
lowing this line of thought he feels that it is 
most unwise for the United States to intervene 
in Greece or Turkey or any other nation. 


Peggy T. Carlson 
Brightwood, Oregon. 


SRT Must Live 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 

It is with real sorrow that I sometimes find 
my favorite magazine in difficulties. I have loved 
SRT ever since I first saw it away back around 
1935, or maybe earlier..I was so impressed 
with it at the time that I secured one hundred 
subscriptions to it. 

I subscribed to it for the public library and 
now it is a fixture there. 

But it must not die! 

I live in Honolulu but am on a trip. And here 
in California today I see the May issue and am 
reading it as avidly as I did at home. 

First I read your appeal and, whether or not 
I have enough money to get back to Honolulu, 
herewith enclosed you will find a contribution 
to help swell that fund—SRT must live! 

Each month when I receive my copy I want 
to sit down and tell you how fine it is and how 
much it improves steadily. Your reports from 
the Soviet Union are of particular interest to 
me since I made a trip over there (across Si- 
beria from east to west) in 1937, visiting many 
places you write of. 

You of SRT are doing a great work. I am 
doing what I can in every way and feel close 
to you. 

My warmest regards and good wishes in the 
good fight. 

Adele Kensinger 
Marysville, Calif. 


So Quickly Forgotton 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

I want to see your magazine reach more 
people, in the hope that it will tend to lessen 
some of the biased opinions so many people now 
hold against our great ally the Soviet Union. It 


is really sickening that her tremendous sacri- 
fices have been so quickly forgotten. - 

Maclin B. Summers 
Reno, Nev. 


Recommends SRT to Students 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

I want to congratulate you on the high 
quality of your magazine in the past few 
months, It has such fine articles that I have 
recommended them to my students for reading. 

Jerome Davis 
West Haven, Conn. 


Must Fight for Truth 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 

It is my sincere wish that you may be able 
to continue with Soviet Russiz Today, as it is 
the only true publication of its kind. The 
American people are in great need of the truth 
as in the papers untruths and prejudices of a 
few rich and controlling people make up the 
minds of America’s John Doe. It is people like 
you and I who must keep up this fight for 
truth so that others know and understand the 


truth also. 
Paulita Rhodes 
Washington, D.C. 





You know why 


Soviet Russia Today must keep on 
going, must continue to bring to 
Americans the true picture of life in 
the Soviet Union, must keep before 
them the realities and not the myths of 
Soviet foreign policy. 

We shall not take precious space to 
tell you what you already know. 

But we ask you, because our need is 
great, to picase continue your finan- 
cial support, not to let up during the 
summer months when we need it most 
of all. 

We need $6,000 more to complete 
that $25,000. We have received sever- 
al thousand dollar checks, many dollar 
bills. It all helps. Some of our readers 
have taken up Muriel Symington’s 
idea of keeping a child’s bank at hand 
for loose change and emptying it out 
for us every month. 

Once agaiii—please keep it coming! 








Soviet Russia Today 
114 East 32nd Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


My answer is “Yes! Vil keep it 
coming.” And I am enclosing a 
( check [] money order [Jcurrency 
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What Happened in Hungary 


NHREE SHORT MONTHS OF THE TRUMAN DocTRINE HAVE EM- 

broiled our country in a first-rate crisis of our foreign 
policy. The lightning over Hungary and the thunder out of 
China are only symptoms of heavy summer storms, if this 
policy continues. 

Henry Wallace predicted, immediately after President 
Truman’s declaration of this doctrine, that it would .only 
serve to isolate us from the rest of the world, and make us 
the most hated nation on the globe. This grim prophecy is 
being realized with amazing speed. 

The real story of what happened in Hungary in the begin- 
ning of June is quite simple; less simple for our own people 
and most of the world to understand is the furore about it. 

Hungary is a small country of about nine million people 
in the heart of Europe, flanking nations such as Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and Romania. It was in the grip 
of a feudal aristocracy for twenty-five years after the first 
world war, a class which led the Hungarian people obedi- 
ently into active warfare on Hitler’s side. 

Not only did the Soviet Union suffer from Hungary’s 
share in the war, but many other neighboring states. Yugo- 
slavia and Czechoslovakia felt Hungarian fascist occupation 
forces on their soil—and of course, Hungary was among the 
first of the Axis states to declare war on the United States 
after Pearl Harbor. 

It is important, too, to remember ‘that the Hungarians did 
not liberate themselves; they had to be catapulted out of he 
war by the Soviet army. 

A coalition of democrati¢ parties was formed, the Small- 
holders, the Socialists and Communists being the main part- 
ners. Premature elections were held in the fall of 1945 which, 
while chaotic postwar conditions still prevailed, and many 
reactionary elements were in controlling positions, gave the 
Smallholders a majority. And it is no secret, as Ruth Lloyd, 
United Press reporter admitted in a Budapest dispatch on 
June 8, that the Smallholders “let in all the politically dispos- 
sessed members of the old order who had nowhere to go, in- 
cluding the bulk of the old aristocracy and the wealthy 
mercantile class.” 

This spring, the Hungarian coalition which, had put into 
effect important land reforms, was discussing a three year 
plan for industrializing the country and raising its living 
standards by 1951 well beyond the pre-war level. 

But to plan the economy—as so many other European 
countries, including Britain, are doing—it was necessary to 
nationalize the big banks, which own some 60 per cent of the 
basic industry. The plan was to begin on August Ist, and 
it is not surprising that the “wealthy mercantile classes and 
the bulk of the old aristocracy” were opposed, although it 
was overwhelmingly supported by the people. 

In view of Hungary’s difficult internal situation, with so 
many fascists still around, it is not at all surprising that plots 
should have developed against the new regime and this pro- 
gressive program. Neither is it surprising that the Truman 
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The Truman Doctrine and Its Fruits 


Doctrineers should have seen Hungary as a perfect field for 
the kind of adventures being attempted in Greece. 

Indeed, the extension of a $30,000,000 credit to Hungary 
(the remaining half of which has now been withdrawn) 
while most of eastern Europe is being boycotted by the 
United States, could be interpreted as move toward bolstering 
the reactionary elements and upsetting Hungarian democracy 
just as it was preparing important new advances. 

The Soviet Union is concerned with its security in eastern 
Europe, as well it may be in view of what it has experienced 
before and during the war. Early in February, a leader of 
the Smallholders, Béla Kovacs, was arrested by the Soviet 
occupation authorities on charges of a treasonable conspiracy 
directed against both the Hungarian government and the 
Soviet occupation authorities. The USSR was within its 
rights in making this arrest under the terms of the armistice. 

It appeared, however, that Kovacs was not the only suspect. 
In a signed confession, released in early June, he implicated 
eight other Smallholders, including the premier, Ferenc Nagy 
and the foreign minister, Janos Gyéngydssy. 

The fascist clique in Hungary, with whom Nagy was im- 
plicated, had turned to foreign reactionary circles for ‘help 
in seizing power after the defeat of Nazi Germany. They 
made connections with anti-democratic Hungarian military 
groups abroad, plotted to set up an illegal military organiza- 
tion within Hungary, organized espionage against the Soviet 
occupation authorities and planned to form a Hungarian 
counter-government in exile, which they would bring back to 
establish a Horthy type dictatorship. Unquestionably they 
had close ties with the notorious Tibor Eckhardt, former head 
of the Smallholders, who has been for some years in Wash- 
ington, where his efforts to restore a reactionary regime in 
Hungary are no doubt well known. (Eckhardt has recently 
been supporting the Churchill plan of a Europe united against 
the USSR.) 

As the distinguished Hungarian democrat and statesman, 
Count Karolyi, remarked in Prague on June 8 “the trouble 
with Nagy was that he played a double game—he was pub- 
licly against them [that is the plotters] but secretly worked 
with them.” 

“There is no doubt that a conspiracy existed,’ Karolyi 
adds, “and was promoted by people who collaborated with the 
Horthy fascists allied with the Axis during the war.” 

Further testimony to this effect was carried in a U. P. dis- 
patch in the New York Times of June 10 which quoted 
Hungarian Deputy Premier Arpdd Szakasits, a Socialist, as 
defending the ousting of Nagy, whose aims, he said “appeared 
to be a conspiracy against Hungarian democracy and the 
occupation powers in an attempt to establish a regime similar 
to that of Admiral Nicholas Horthy.” 

In fact, on the day that President Truman burst out with 
the highly undiplomatic assertion of a “terrible outrage” in 
Hungary, the New York Times correspondent, James Reston 
wrote of a troubled feeling among State Department circles. 

It appeared that reports were arriving in Washington 
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“which do suggest that there is reason for believing that the 
Russians have some concrete evidence that both these officials 
[Nagy and an associate, Béla Varga] were engaged in uncon- 
stitutional activities.” 

As everyone knows, Nagy chose to resign while on a 
vacation in Switzerland. Some of his cronies in the Hun- 
garian foreign service resigned with him. The Smallholders 
themselves expelled him, by unanimous vote of their party’s 
political committee, and a former minister of war, Lajos 
Djinnes, also a. Smallholder took over the premiership. Their 
party still holds the post of Foreign Minister as well. 

The three-party coalition has been strengthened by what 
amounts to a purge of the right-wing elements of one of its 
parties which, in fact, was called for fifteen months ago by 
both Socialists and Communists. The nationalization project 
is going forward with the overwhelming support of all par- 
ties in the coalition, and new elections are being prepared in 
which some 10 per cent of the electorate—the flagrantly 
undemocratic elements—will be disqualified. This figure is 
hardly surprising, in view of the deep roots which fascism 
took in Hungary’s past. Negotiations are proceeding for 
closer relations between the Government and the Catholic 
Church, 

Where does all this leave the United States? 

To begin with, our press hastily charged that a “Com- 
munist coup” had taken place, and what is more, that Hun- 
gary was now in the grip of the Soviet Union. This must be 
somewhat confusing to Americans, who have heard for two 
years that Hungary was already in the grip of Moscow, and 
now we are told that she has been gripped all over again. 

As for the charges of a Communist coup, the facts are not 
that a Communist coup was effected, but that a fascist coup 
was averted. The same three-party coalition continues. The 
ousted, resigned or escaped figures have béen replaced; not by 
Communists, but by members of their own party. 

Hungary is no more Communist than she was before, and 
Ruth Lloyd, United Press reporter makes the following in- 
teresting observation: 


BUDAPEST, Hungary, June 8 (UP).—When I left Vien- 
na Saturday with another correspondent, rumors were flying 
of mass arrests in Budapest, barracks in the streets, scared 
Hungarians hiding in their cellars and troops and tanks 
guarding the border. 


I jeeped across the Austrian-Hungarian frontier with less 
trouble than it takes to get from France into Switzerland. 
The correspondent with me showed his pass at a border post 
and we went on through. They didn’t even ask to see the 
clearance for which I had waited 60 days. 


There were no soldiers—Russians or otherwise—to be seen 
along the border. When we reached Budapest, a five-hour 
drive, I found bathing beaches along the Danube jammed, 
nightclubs crowded and coffee houses filled with people read- 
ing or talking politics. 


Responsible Americans said they had closely checked the 
stories of refugees in Austria that hundreds had been arrested 
and found them untrue, 


The net result of the Hungarian furore is that our people 
have been completely misinformed and confused. All Europe 
has been witness to the fact that we are capable of flying into 
a complete rage, when things do not go as we planned, 
arousing suspicions regarding our own ‘complicity in plots 
against sovereign countries. And to make matters worse, men 
like Sen. Arthur Vandenberg have employed this trumped- 
Up crisis to suggest that the Soviet Union be hailed before 
the United Nations to explain herself, as though the Rus- 
sans are somehow the culprits because a plan to under- 
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mine the weak, struggling Hungarian democracy has been 
exposed and thwarted. 

It is noticeable that the British reaction was far more 
calm. The British have gone through the motions of asking 
for information from the Soviet military authorities. At the 
same time, the British government has emphasized that the 
Hungarian government will be judged by its actions. 


Civilization’s New Frontiers 


ERBERT HOOVER, THE REPUBLICAN LEADER, AND FORMER 
Ii president, made himself look rather foolish late in May 
with a proposal that the United States sign a separate peace 
with Germany and Japan. He made the proposal on the 
astonishing grounds that these “two great centers of produc- 
tion” must be restored as “the most vital frontiers of Western 
civilization.” (We might inquire which side of the recent war 
Mr. Hoover supported.) ; 

It was immediately pointed out by high American officials 
in Germany, and by commentator Walter Lippmann, that a 
separate peace with Germany is a snare of the most ridiculous 
kind. 

For if.the United States signed a separate peace, it would 
not be binding on any of the other great powers. They would 
still remain at war with Germany and Japan if they wished. 
Moreover, we could only sign such a peace with our own 
zone—in the case of Germany. We could not commit the 
other zones. 

Legally, the signature of such a separate peace would ob- 
ligate us to withdraw our troops, and the other powers, still 
at war with Germany would be entitled to march into the 
zone we had just evacuated! Furthermore, such a move would 
mean the repudiation of its existing international agree- 
ments by the United States. 

Mr. Hoover endeavored to repair some of the mirth and 
alarm which his proposal evoked by assuring the New York 
Times that he did not envisage withdrawal of our troops 
even after a separate peace. This made matters rather worse 
than better; it was a way of saying that our conception of a 
peace is not really a peace at all; it was a revelation that Mr. 
Hoover would like to keep American armed forces in 
Europe long after peace treaties are signed. This must have 
raised quite a few eyebrows in other foreign offices. 

But there is a more serious point in Hoover’s proposals, 
which dovetail with the very serious suggestions made by 
Secretary Marshall at the Harvard University commence- 
ment. That is the proposal to divide Europe and finance its 
reconstruction in antagonism to the reconstruction now pro- 
ceeding in central and eastern Europe.’ 

Mr. Hoover’s use of the term “separate peace” should be 
taken symbolically rather than ligrally. What he really 
means is to restore the productive power of Germany and 
Japan, and to manipulate this power as a lever for anti-demo- 
cratic policies against the rest of Europe and Asia. And the 
manipulation, of course, will come from American financial 
circles. 

There are reliable reports from Washington of an over-all 
plan to finance this “all-European reconstruction,” and a 
special assistant to Mr. Marshall, George Kennan, is said to 
be preparing the details of it. A special session of Congress is 
likely to be called this summer or early fall to place the proj- 
ect before our people. 

This is in line, as we commented last month, with the 
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Inside the Soviet Zone 





Who Kidnapped the Scientists ? 


An Untold Story 


Beginning a series of eyewitness reports on what is being done 
in the Soviet zone of Germany in industry and agriculture 
and in the democratization and denazification of the people 


| eerie and Buna, the great factories 
in Saxony Anhalt which once sup- 
plied Hitler with synthetic oil and rub- 
ber, are again working at full blast. 

Here was the seat of the world chemi- 
cal empire, of I. G. Farben. These were 
the products which enabled I. G. to do 
a deal to divide the markets of the world 
with Standard Oil of America. 

Today, as you walk through their 
hundreds of departments, you see no 
sign of the former owners. Instead, at 
the entrance to Leuna are emblazoned 
white and red slogans declaring “Unity 
is the Strength of the Workers” and 
“The Shop Stewards are the Leaders in 
the Fight for Reconstruction.” . 

In the director’s chair at each factory 
sits a Russian civilian who was once a 
rank-and-file worker in the Soviet chem- 
ical industry. 

Leuna has 28,000 workers and just 
eight Russian officials and makes fer- 
tilizers instead of synthetic oil. Buna, 
with 12,000 workers and another eight 
Russians, still turns out synthetic rub- 
ber. Both were taken over as reparations 
and are Soviet owned, but all the fer- 
tilizer and a good proportion .of the 
rubber goes to Germany. 

It was at Buna that I heard a story 
of “kidnapped” oil specialists which is 
as fantastic as any that has yet been 
told in the long drama of the world 
struggle for oil. 

The Americans were the first to take 
over the area but at the end of June, 
1945, they withdrew in favor of the 
Russians. As they were preparing to go, 
leading scientists from Buna, Leuna and 
from another factory at Boehlen, near 
Leipzig, were summoned by the Ameri- 
can commander. 

“By orders of the American Govern- 
ment,” he told them, “you are to leave 
tomorrow morning.” They were told 
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that they could take their families with 
them, but only two suitcases. 

The Americans marched away with 
the specialists loaded on lorries, alto- 
gether with their familiés a party of 
200, and, as far as the workers in the 
factories were concerned that was the 
end of the matter. 

The Red Army came in, but they 
were busy cleaning up the area, and the 
workers in the factories were left very 
much to their own devices. 

In Buna, a small group of workers 
who had formed an anti-Fascist com- 
mittee even before the collapse, took 
charge. They began to build a trade 
union and to sort out the Nazis among 
the factory staff. 

Production was at a standstill because 
of the transport breakdown .and the 
general chaos. But practically the whole 
of the vast labor force was held together. 
They repaired machinery, made cig- 
arette lighters and various articles of 
household equipment. Although no one 
knew who now owned the factory, the 


House of Culture’ of the Soviet Union, re- 

cently opened in Berlin by the Soviet occu- 

pation forces, has a theater, library, smoking 

room and lounge. It is open to Germans and 
Russians alike 
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by Gordon Schaffer 


wages were paid out with complete reg- 
ularity. 

By the autumn of 1945 a start was 
being made on normal production. And 
then one morning a caller arrived in the 
room of the shop stewards’ commmittee. 

It was Dr. Johannes Nelles, one of the 
“kidnapped” specialists. He had smug- 
gled himself across the zonal frontier 
to ask whether he and some of his fel- 
low scientists could return. 

After leaving the factory on that June 
morning, they had been taken to Rosen- 
thal, a little town near Marburg, and 
dumped in various places in the village. 
And there they had been left, no one 
apparently knowing on whose orders 
they had been taken away and what 
was supposed to happen to them. 

After two months the Buna scientists 
had made contact with their old factory 
and had received a smuggled load of 
supplies of clothing and foodstuffs. Then 
they had decided to send Dr. Nelles 
across. 

Dr. Nelles is one of Germany’s most 
brilliant specialists in organic chemistry. 
He is only 35, but he already has a 
number of big discoveries to his credit 
and only took a job with I. G. at Buna 
because he was promised his own private 
research laboratory. . 

What was more important to him a 
he stood in the shop stewards’ office— 
he had been a member of the illegal 
anti-Fascist committee and was free of 
all suspicion of Nazi sympathies. 

So the shop stewards sat down and 
made a list of the specialists they were 
willing to take back. Armed with this 
and a few odds and ends of food and 
clothing hastily collected in the factory, 
Dr. Nelles went back. 

Two or three weeks later he: returned 
with two of his colleagues, and then 
events at Buna began to move. Here 
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is the story as told me by Reinhold 
Zoellner, who is now chairman of the 
Buna branch of the Socialist. Unity 
Party. 

“We had called a meeting of all the 
trade union officials in the factory and 
there were plenty of complaints that we 
still had Nazis—some of them with party 
cards since 1933—in key positions. Then 
all of a sudden someone said, “Why not 
have done with them? Let’s turn them 
all out. We've got Dr. Nelles back. 
Why not ask him to run the factory?’ ” 

There was no further discussion. A 
group of shop stewards went hot-foot 
to the office of the Red Army com- 
mander in the nearby village of Merse- 
burg to ask for his confirmation. He was 
a little taken aback and sent them on to 
Halle. There they saw General Kotikov 
and poured out their suggestion. 

“Why not?” said the Red Army Gen- 
eral. Thus the job was done. Dr. Nelles 
was installed in the director’s office; two 
of the old directors were dismissed and 
the third kept on in a minor position. 
Dr. Nelles still runs the works under 
Nazarov, the Russian director, and he 
still has his private laboratory. 

But that does not end the strange 
case of the kidnapped specialists. Let 
Dr. Joseph Fischer, specialist in syn- 
thetic rubber since 1933, who was one 
of those who came back with Dr. Nelles, 
tell the story. 

“At the beginning some of us tried 
to protest about being taken away but 
the Americans merely said it. was an 
order from their government. Then 
when we got to Rosenthal, no one 
would take the slightest interest in us. 

“We used to sit together every evening 
discussing what we could do. We sent 
people out to contact various American 
officials, but we always got the same 
reply, that no one knew anything about 
us but we must stay where we were. 

“Then Nelles announced that he was 
going to make contact with our old 
firm. He came back to Rosenthal with 
the list from the Buna shop stewards. 
Altogether ten of the Buna people went 
back. 

“One accompanied the party who was 
not on the list, but the trade union de- 
cided that in view of his Nazi record 
they could not ask the workers to ac- 
cept him, and he went back to Rosen- 
thal. Our example set the others going. 


GORDON SCHAFFER is assistant edi- 
tor of the London Reynolds News and 
vice-president of the British-Soviet So- 
ciety. He recently toured the USSR and 
the Soviet occupation zone in Germany. 
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Part of the 
Zeiss Works, in Jena 


famous 


Nine decided to return to Leuna and one 
to Boehlen.” 

The latest news to reach Buna when 
I was there was that some of -the fam- 
ilies are still living in Rosenthal. The 
other specialists had apparently been 
given jobs, with the exception of two 
who were under orders to report to 
the authorities every day. 

But the strangest case of all is that 
of Dr. Zorn, one of the inventors of 
the synthetic oil process. One day he 
was taken from Rosenthal to Frankfurt 
and put on a plane to England. He 
came back after three months to clear 
up some affairs, with a contract in his 
pocket from Anglo-Persian Oil. But 
when the plane came down at Frankfurt 
he was promptly picked up by the 
Americans and ‘taken back to Rosenthal. 

The last they had heard of him at 
Buna was that he was trying to raise 
seven marks to pay his subscription to 
a German committee for the aid of 
homeless professional workers. 

When I went on to Jena I found’ the 
shop stewards at the Zeiss works were 
in touch with specialists from their fac- 
tory who had been taken away by the 
Americans and dumped in the small 
town in Heidenheim in the U. S. zone. 

Two physicists were reported to have 
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committed suicide there and a number 
of others without any Nazi history were 
vainly ‘trying to get permission to re- 
turn home. 

The Americans took away patents, 
all available technical material and, ac- 
cording to a statement in the Thuringia 
parliament, are apparently planning to 
open a rival Zeiss works at Oberkochem. 

At the Zeiss factory technicians are 
busy rebuilding machinery left after the 
works had been dismantled by the Rus- 
sians. About 6 to 10 per cent of the 


- plant has been left and it is hoped by 


retrieving bombed machinery and ma- 
chinery from other factories to reach 
the pre-Hitler output of peace goods 
within a few years. 

Production of miscroscopes will start 
this summer. Some technicians from 
Zeiss are in Russia. I saw letters from 
them in which they described their food 
and general living conditions as good. 

There seems no doubt that most of 
the workers who went to Russia from 
the zone volunteered, but certainly 
at Zeiss the sudden orders for their de- 
parture and the way the whole thing 
was managed by the special Russian or- 
ganization responsible led to bad feeling 
and misunderstanding. ’ 

(Continued on page 28) 














































H AVING recently returned from a 

six-month assignment in Yugo- 
slavia—that much maligned land _be- 
hind the “Iron Curtain”—I feel quali- 
fied to state some observations. Our 

: American press has consistently referred 
to the new Yugoslavia as a Russian 
satellite, and to Marshal Tito as a mere 
stooge for the Kremlin. Citizens from 
all walks of life, with whom I talked in 
Yugoslavia, invariably expressed amaze- 
ment that the American press could so 
distort the true nature of their govern- 
ment. 

During the course of my work as ar- 
tist-correspondent for World News Serv- 
ices, | came into frequent contact with 
government representatives on all levels, 
and had full opportunity to gain a first- 
hand picture of how the new People’s 
Government of Yugoslavia operates. I 
can state unequivocally that I saw abso- 
lutely no evidence of “Russian domina- 
tion” in organs of the federal, republic 
or local governments. 

Where would Russian influence logi- 
cally be manifest? If,-as our papers 
would have us believe, the new Yugo- 
slav government maintains itself by force, 


"German Prisoners of War, Bel- 
grade," a painting by Byron Randall 
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Does Russia Dominate Yugoslavia? 


by 
BYRON RANDALL 


_ against the will of the people, then it 


would be essential that the army be a 
tightly controlled tool to enforce the 
unpopular regime. And here one should 
expect, logically, to find evidence of 
“Russian domination.” 

The American Embassy point of view 
relative to Russian influence in the Yugo- 
slav Army was confided to newsmen at 
a press conference in Belgrade last sum- 
mer. A staff member of the U. S. Em- 
bassy Military Corps told assembled re- 
porters of his. ulterior purpose in 
investigating the first airplane incident. 
(This was the first American Army 
plane forced down near Ljubljana by 
gunfire from fighter planes while mak- 
ing an unauthorized flight over Yugo- 
slavia.) The American officer stated that, 
apart from his concern for the welfare 
of the interned American aviators, he 
was on a “G-2” (military intelligence) 
mission. He had seen several Russian 
Air Corps officers “evidently” attached 
to the airfield near Ljubljana. At least 
he had seen Russian officers on the field. 
What these officers were doing on a 
Yugoslav airfield he could not say when 
asked by newsmen. Possibly they had 
stopped over briefly in transit, or perhaps 
they were assigned as technical advisors. 
It was a wide open guess. 

It is no secret that the Yugoslavs are 
accepting aid from any quarter in their 
present program to modernize one of 
Europe’s most backward, semi-feudal 
nations of the pre-war days. Nor is it 
outside the realm of possibility that tech- 
nical assistance from Russian Air Corps 
officers would be accepted. It is certain, 
however, that in his intelligence report 
the American Army officer cited the 
mere presence of Russian officers on a 
Yugoslav airfield as proof of that coun- 
try’s domination by Russia. 

My own observation was at sharp var- 
iance with this view. I did see Russian 
soldiers in Yugeslavia. An engineering 
unit of the Russian Army was volun- 
tarily rebuilding the destroyed Pancevo 
Bridge, spanning the Sava River in Bel- 
grade. Material for the great  steel- 


girder structure was donated by Russia, | 


and reconstruction of the bridge was a 


gesture of good will and friendship from | 


Russia toward her small Slavic neighbor 
on the west. Furthermore, this bridge 
is a most important link in Yugoslavia’s 
war-devastated communications system, 
and a very welcome gift in practical 
terms. Perhaps one hundred and fifty 
Russian soldiers in all were engaged in 
this engineering project. I saw them 
leave Belgrade by .truck convoy this 
spring when the famed Pancevo was 
completed and officially presented to the 
Yugoslav people in the name of the Rus- 
sian Army. 

In the streets of London, England, I 
saw fifty times as many of General An- 
ders’ Polish soldiers as I saw Russian 
soldiers in Yugoslavia. Are the Poles, 
then, dominating Great Britain? The 
question is more sensible in this sphere 
than that pertaining to Russian influence 
in Yugoslavia. 

On several occasions I visited and 
once inspected the large, modern build. 
ing in Belgrade which is the home of 
the Yugoslav Army. Neither during my 
inspection of the building nor on subse- 
quent visits did I see any sign of a 
Russian officer’s uniform—they can be 
spotted a country mile away by the dis- 
tinctive ballooned-out breeches and 
belted-in blouse. 

Traveling through Bosnia, Slovenia, 
Croatia and Venetzia Julia, I many 
times encountered units of the Yugoslav 
Army drilling, working at reconstruction 
tasks or voluntarily harvesting ‘crops in 
areas where harvest hands were too few. 
These were unchaperoned and unantici- 
pated encounters but, again, there were 
no Russian officers in evidence. 

In Belgrade I formed a close friend- 
ship with a captain of the new Yugo- 
slav Army. Talking at dinner with him 
one night, I asked his candid opinion 
about Russian influence in his country. 
His answer is worth quoting at length. 

“We have tremendous respect for the 
fighting qualities of the Red Army and 
we have learned much from them,” he 
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said. “All of our people saw the great 
Red Army batter the fascists off our soil. 
But remember that we were learning 
to fight during the three years in the 
woods before that with nothing, practi- 
cally, but our bare hands and our de- 
termination to live as free people. The 
whole world finally learned of our Parti- 
san resistance and that is really where 
our new People’s Army originated. 

“Yes, it is quite true that there is 
great fraternity between the Russian and 
Yugoslav people now. This was a nat- 
ural result of our common fight against 
fascism. But you know yourself that 
it’s ridiculous nonsense to speak of Rus- 
sia dominating us, as your American 
newspapers continually do. We never 
submitted to the German occupation of 
our country and neither would we tol- 
erate Russian domination, if. that was 
her intention . . .” 

This man spoke with energy and 
frankness. He wore the honored 1941 
partisan decoration and had fought with 
the International Brigade in Spain. His 
answer seems to me an adequate one to 
those who either maliciously or mistak- 
enly assert that Yugoslavia is merely .a 
tail on the Russian kite. I can still see the 
tolerant, patient smile of my friend when 
I asked the question. He answered it 
with courteous consideration, but clearly 
considered the question a childish one. 
And had it not been that at that time 
I had only freshly entered Yugoslavia, 
I should not have needed to ask it. One 
need not be long in Yugoslavia to dis- 
cover the fiercely independent tempera- 
ment of these indomitable people who 
Waged such relentless and destructive 
Warfare against German and Italian in- 
Vasion, 

To those Americans who have formed 
én attitude toward the new Yugoslav 
0vernment based on editorial opinion 





appearing in our magazines and daily 
papers, I can only urge that prejudice 
be reviewed. Editorial comment has 
been far from objective. Actually, the 
Yugoslav people have a very genuine 
affection for Americans. They regard 
us as a young, virile nation, and hold 
enormous respect for our industrial pro- 
duction. Nothing would please them 
more than to be able to count the United 
States as a genuine friend. Our two 
countries have much in common, though 
the United States had 171 years head 
start on Yugoslavia in the business of 
dispensing with a king and launching 
a democratic government of the people. 

That is the position of the new Yugo- 
slavia. The king and all his corrupt 
regime is gone. New Yugoslavia is one 
of the world’s youngest democracies. It 
is a government necessarily different in 
form than was ours when we struck a 
resounding blow for freedom in 1776. 
But it is nonetheless a democratic gov- 
ernment in the full meaning of the 
term and our logical course should be 
to encourage and assist its development, 
in keeping with our own great demo- 
cratic tradition. This we cannot do so 
long as our present foreign policy main- 
tains, a policy of insolent, arrogant 
opposition to the new Yugoslav gov- 
ernment implemented by our inept 
diplomatic corps in Yugoslavia. 

Russian influence in Yugoslavia? Yes 
indeed. But it is not an influence char- 
acterized by force or coercion. It is an 
influence partly born of natural and 
brotherly ties between two Slavic na- 





BYRON RANDALL recently returned to 
this country after six months in Yugoslavia 
where he was artist-correspondent for 
World News Service. An exhibition of his 
Yugoslav paintings is now being held in 


Chicago at the Ricardo Studio Club and. 


will be open to the public until Aug. 1. 


as 


tions and it is further an influence aris- 
ing from the fact that Russia has 
extended to Yugoslavia very real’ and 
unqualified assistance in the difficult 
first years of reconstruction. 

It is no one’s fault but our own that 
the United States ‘acks influence in 
Yugoslavia. In terms of world peace 
the American press and the State De- 
partment are rendering a blatant dis- 
service. As an American citizen I was 
many times ashamed of the conduct of 
our diplomatic corps in Yugoslavia. We 
were guilty of all sorts of ,chicanery— 
from black-market trading to flagrant 
espionage and unconcealed traffic with 
former collaborators. This was the of- 
ficial face of the United States in Yugo- 
slavia. Needless to say, such activities 
did not extend our influence among the 
Yugoslav people of gain respect for the 
sincerity of American foreign policy. 

In conclusion, I can say from my six 
months’ experience in Yugoslavia that 
Russia is not regarded with any fear 
or apprehension by the Yugoslav people. 
Rather, Russia is looked upon as a 
friendly. and invaluable ally. Any one 
who spends six months in a country as 
small as Yugoslavia must become quite 
familiar with the circumstances in which 
the people live. Occasionally, I met in- 
dividuals voicing a different viewpoint. 
Only too eager to speak with foreign 
correspondents, they were encountered 
in exclusive bars or restaurants in the 
larger cities. They were people who had 
enjoyed positions of privilege under the 
former monarchy. They could tell high- 
ly entertaining tales of Russian terror in 
Yugoslavia or even stories of terror by 
the local government. But the stories 
never stood up under objective ques- 
tioning. Who was whisked away in 
the night? From where? When? 

(Continued on page.27) 
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RIENTAL scholars tell us that the 

Arabian Nights were really of Per- 
sian origin. Sensational reports out of 
Iran suggest that the contemporary spell- 
binders who ply their profitable trade 
in that unhappy country are still hard at 
work, ; 

The Arabian Nights fantasies have 
brought pleasure to many an adult read- 
ing them to children. The fantasies cur- 
rently being cabled out of Teheran, an 
inferior literary product, are intended 
to beguile adults with the minds of chil- 
dren. 

Since early May, news agency stories 
to the American press have been re- 
ferring to “alleged” Russian infiltrations 
into Azerbaidzhan. It is “reported” 
that the Soviets are pumping thousands 
of “agents,” diguised ‘as “refugees,” 
across the border into Iran’s important 
northwestern province. As usual, the re- 
ports are based on information furnished 
by the most “authoritative” sources in 
Teheran. As usual, also, the “invasion” 
is presumably part of a Soviet plot to 
wreck Iran’s sovereignty and establish 
Soviet domination in the area. 

For one who has been in Iran, the re- 
ports are of more than passing interest. 
They suggest that something is in the 
ofing in a country about which the 
western world is abysmally ignorant. 

As a correspondent in Iran when the 
central government’s troops marched in 
to destroy the Azerbaidzhan Democrat 
regime, I was fed exactly the same story. 
I was told that the Democrat regime was 
, a creature of Soviet agents, that it was 
based exclusively on Soviet undercover 
men who had been smuggled into 
Azerbaidzhan by the thousands. In 
Azerbaidzhan, however, I saw for myself 
that this was the purest nonsense. 

The truth about Iran, which seems 
destined to renew its role as a storm 
center of international politics, is an un- 





R. S. GORDON is a Canadian newspaper- 
man who has recently returned from the 
Middle East. His reports have appeared in 
the Toronto Daily Star, the Star Weekly 
and in PM and other U. S. newspapers. 
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BEHIND THE IRAN CURTAIN 


by R. S. GORDON 


known quantity in the western world. 
It is fair to say that the English-speak- 
ing peoples have been taken for a ride 
on everything connected with Iran as on 


corruption. That, too, is realistically rec- © 


ognized by all foreign diplomats at 


Teheran, although knowledge of it has | 


at no time been imparted to the West. 






































































peasants home 


few other specific issues confronting the 
United Nations. 

The so-called Iranian “crisis” of last 
year, which received such tremendous 
publicity in America, was a hoax. While 
Teheran’s representative in the U.S.A. 
shed copious tears before the U.N. be- 
cause of Russia’s alleged violation of his 
country’s independence, back in Teheran, 
itself, government leaders were calmly 
negotiating with Soviet officials and as- 
suring the latter they desired nothing 
but friendship with Moscow. 

When I was in Iran this spring, I 
found the same charming penchant for 
double-dealing in all official quarters. 
Members of the caste who have been 
ruling Iran for centuries—under strin- 
gent “closed shop” conditions—know no 
other political strategy. It may surprise 
people on this side of the Atlantic that 
foreign diplomats at Teheran take this 
duplicity for granted. Outside of Iran, 
somehow, they do not let on that such 
is the case. If the people of America 
knew what every foreigner in Teheran 
admits, they could have had a clearer 
insight into the whole question of Iran 
in the recent past, and would be pre- 
pared for some of the tricky -situations 
which now seem to be developing once 
more. 

The twin of duplicity in current 
Iranian policy at home and abroad is 





Both can be seen in lran—deep poverty, as reflected in this 


(left), and 


rich architecture (right) 


A distinguished foreign diplomat, for 
example, mentioned to the writer a 
scheme for the construction of a water 
and sewage system in the capital city. 
Up to now, anybody who suggested such 
a project has been immediately labeled 
a Soviet agent. Referring to plans under 
which foreign engineers would tackle 
the sewage system, my diplomatic in- 
formant said quite casually: “The main 
problem, of course, will be to see that 
government officials don’t divert more 
than 40 per cent of the capital outlay 
into their own pockets.” 


HE fantasies of the Arabian Nights 
were the work of literary amateurs 
compared to the myths about contempo- 
rary Iran sedulously propagated around 
the world. 
I first arrived in Teheran in Decem- 
ber, 1946, when the central government 
troops were entering Azerbaidzhan. The 


-world was told the troops were .going 


into the northwestern province to guar- 
antee free elections. Not a single west- 
ern diplomat or government has had 
anything to say in denial of that claim. 

Yet I followed the troops into Azet- 
baidzhan, saw the rigid military dictator- 
ship established there over 4,000,000 
Azerbaidzhanians (not to speak of the 
neighboring Kurds), and witnessed with 
my own eyes how every, possibility for 
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A Soviet Army man makes friends with the people of Kuchan. 





This was taken during the Soviet occupation of -Northern Iran 


free elections was ‘completely destroyed. 

There are interesting ways of checking 
on that personal observation. One can, 
for example, challenge any of the foreign 
diplomats present in Azerbaidzhan 
during the entry of the troops to state 
publicly whether they brought free elec- 
tions on their bayonets. I found no diplo- 
mat who would endorse such palpable 
nonsense when I was in Iran. 

It is noteworthy that the Polish elec- 
tions came shortly after the military 
destruction of the Azerbaidzhan Demo- 
crat regime, and just before the Iranian 
parliamentary voting began. British and 
American spokesmen had a good deal 
to say about the allegedly undemocratic 
nature of the Polish elections. Apparent- 
ly, however, we in the west are expected 
to use a different yardstick for democracy 
in Poland than in Iran, for British and 
American ofhicals seem to have been 
blissfully unconcerned about the Iranian 
elections. 

I was in Iran during the voting for 
parliament, which took place, incidental- 
ly, about nine months later than the time 
specified by the constitution. The voting 
was a comic opera performance. It had 
nothing to do with that democracy which 
we were so sure was absent in Poland. 
It was the unanimous opinion of every 
foreign correspondent present in the 
country at the time that it was an un- 
paralleled hoax. Where are the British 
and American protests which were forth- 
coming in such profusion in the case 
of Poland? 

Two weeks after the army went into 
Azerbaidzhan one of the large American 
news magazines carried a_rhapsodic 
story on the “liberation” of the province. 
The Azerbaidzhanians, it proclaimed, 
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wet their “liberators” in the streets of 
Tabriz with cries of “Long live the 
United Nations!” The story is colorful, 
but happens to be remote from the facts. 

The facts are that the first Azer- 
baidzhanians to greet Premier Ghavam’s 
armed contingents in ‘Tabriz were 
corpses which lined the sidewalks. They 
had been killed by bands of mercenaries 
raised by pro-Teheran landlords and 
wealthy merchants. The troops stepped 
up the massacres on arrival. When the 
army paused in its extortions and slaugh- 
ters of Democrats in the undefended 
city, it sent out trucks to collect the dead 
like garbage. 

The same journal, in a burst of af- 
fection for the Iranian people, sum- 
marized the whole affair as follows: the 
Iranian people have won back a_prov- 
ince! 

It might interest the American people 
to know that the Iranian people had 
never “lost” the province in the first 
place. The suggestion that the Azer- 
baidzhan Democrats at any time pro- 
posed secession from Iran, I found, ex- 
isted only in the fertile imaginations of 
people whose interests this fantasy serves. 

The Soviets, during and after their 
occupation of northern Iran (in accord- 
ance with an Allied master plan), at no 
time suggested joining of Iranian Azer- 
baidzhan to the Soviet Union. The 
Azerbaidzhan Democrats themselves 
never made any such suggestion. After 
the Azerbaidzhan revolt for local rule 
and social reform, headed by the Demo- 
crats, local rule was actually established 
by agreement with the central govern- 
ment at Teheran. The Democrats were 
elected in a province-wide election fol- 
lowing the agreement—the only demo- 


cratic election I know of in modern Iran. 
The legally elected Democrat regime 
then installed was officially recognized 
by the central government. Prime Min- 
ister Ghavam himself publicly termed 


“it a bulwark of democracy and patriotism 


in the country. 

By contrast, the present Mejlis (par- 
liament) at Teheran consists of men 
handpicked, in the main, by Prime Min- 
ister Ghavam and the Shah, following 
the ruthless suppression of the organized 
opposition. The opposition, consisting of 
Tudeh and associated smaller parties, 
is to this day acknowledged in all quar- 
ters to have enjoyed majority support 
among the people prior to the suppres- 
sion of every dissident element by the 
government last fall. (As this is written, 
the “free” elections, which started six 
months ago, have not been completed.) 


_ has traditionally been a foot- 
ball among world powers who have 
coveted its oil, natural resources and 
strategic situation. To sketch the full 
picture, however, it must be stressed that 
its ruling caste has considered it profit- 
able at every stage to barter the people’s 
rights in political deals with this, that, 
or the other power. That is as true to- 
‘day, one finds in Teheran, as in any 
bygone era. 

Lately the game has been- played a 
little more cleverly. Now, whenever the 
government wants to put something over 
at home or in the field of foreign rela- 
tions, its propaganda agencies begin a 
hue and cry about Soviet “infiltration” 
and the “menace to the north,” of the 
type currently being fed Americans as 
“news.” That was the cry when the 
troops marched into Azerbaidzhan. That 
was the cry when the Tudeh party, sole 
major political party in the country, 
was suppressed along with all other 
liberal movements and newspapers. That 
was the cry during the fraudulent elec- 
tions, when the government’s candidates, 
incidentally, were announced one day 
before voting started in Teheran and 
when the’ so-called “opposition” candi- 
dates were merely straw men put up to 
make things look “regular.” 

What about the alleged Soviet “inter- 
vention,” then? The. point doesn’t have 
to be argued. During my stay in Iran 
I found the answer provided by those 
who are loudest in their claims that Mos- 
cow has been plotting to overrun the 
country. 

While still in Teheran, for example, | 
picked up an old copy of Newsweek mag- 
azine in a dentist’s office. There, in black 

(Continued on page 27) 











































Medical Mission to Moscow 


by STUART and EMILY MUDD 


R. ROBERT L. LESLIE and we 

were in the Soviet Union as guests 
of the USSR Society for Cultural Rela- 
tions with Foreign Countries (VOKS) 
between August 21 and September 19, 
1946. Dr. Leslie and Dr. Mudd, as 
officers of the American-Soviet Medical 
Society, concentrated chiefly on institu- 
tions within the medical sciences. Mrs. 
Mudd, as a student of family relation- 
ships and as representative of the Na- 
tional Council on Family Relations, ob- 
served particularly the activities of 
women and the care and training of 
children. 

Together we met some two hundred 
professional persons and visited twenty 
medical and a number of educational in- 
stitutions. 

In order to make our position per- 
fectly clear we gave the officers of VOKS 
a statement we had prepared before 
leaving our country. Since the statement 
represents our sincere convictions then 
and now, and since it represented also 
an essential part of the understanding 
on the basis of which our visits to some 
twenty-five Soviet institutions were 
facilitated by the Soviet authorities, our 
statement is reproduced here. 

“Governments and educational, scien- 
tific and cultural organizations are al- 
ready anticipating the time when current 
tensions shall have eased as one of re- 
newed opportunity to begin the long, 
slow task of reestablishing cultural re- 
lations and building permanent founda- 
tions of understanding, cooperation and 
mutual aid in the interests of a happier 
world ... 

“Man has reached a highly critical 
stage in his development in which he 
has a power of choice over his destiny, 
for good or evil, without parallel in his- 
tory. Should greed and lust for power 
dominate his behavior . . . war is capable 
of destroying his civilization and reduc- 
ing human populations to miserable 
remnants. If, on the other hand, mutual 
aid can be established on a world-wide 
scale, technology is capable of producing 
enough food and goods for everyone to 
enjoy an adequate standard of living. 
Ii leaders and institutions will address 
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themselves to study and mastery of the” 
factors of human. inter-relationships, in- 
dividual, social, economic and political, 
with the same objective spirit with which 
they are mastering physical science and 


Dr. Nina Klyueva 
and her husband, 
Dr. Gregory Roskin, 
who together devel- 
oped the K-R endo- 


toxin against. tumors 


technology, human adjustments can cer- 
tainly be vastly improved. If funds and 
determination necessary for such objec- 
tive study and development are directed 
toward investigation and realization of 
the conditions of human harmony and 
welfare, it is our conviction that the 
necessary conditions of human happiness 
will be found to be capable of discovery 
and to a significant extent of realization. 

“The fact that ideologies and political 
and economic systems are very diversi- 
fied has real advantages (not to mention 
obvious disadvantages). It is not neces- 
sary that all peoples live under the same 
economic or social systems. In science 





we find that the truth is more apt to 
be discovered if sought by various ap- 
proaches. It is only necessary that alien 
systems be not imposed by coercive 
means. Can we not agree to live and 
let live, to learn from each other, and 


to help each other to a finer and happier 
world?” 


We also showed Mr. V. Kemenov, 
President of VOKS, an article from a 
New York newspaper describing an in- 
terview with the representatives of Rus- 
sian Relief on their return from a trip 
to the USSR earlier in the summer. 
When Mr. Kemenov read the headline, 
“Visitors Report Russian People Don’t 
Want War,” he laughed with amuse- 


ment and a tinge of bitterness and said, 
“T should say they do not.” 

In America we have not been led to 
suppose that the idea the Russian people 
might not be averse to war was essen- 


tially ridiculous. In retrospect the 
amusement and bitterness at doubts on 
this point are more readily understood 
by us, as they would be by others who 
had had the same opportunities to ob- 
serve how deeply the Russian people 
have suffered from the war and how 
long it will take them to repair its devas- 
tation. 

In the case of some people we got 
to know best, we glimpsed how in- 
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timately the tragedy of war had entered 
their lives. Our interpreter, for instance, 
was only now giving up her last hope 
for her fiancé whose fate she had never 
learned, and another interpreter had re- 
turned to Leningrad after four years 
in the Navy to find his home bombed 
and all trace of his family gone. Or our 
kindly host at a medical institute in 
Leningrad who presented us, among 
other things, with a scientific mono- 
graph whose title page bore a dedica- 
tion to his late wife. “She died of starva- 
tion. during the siege,” a colleague 
quietly explained to me; “he loved her 
very much.” Over five hundred thou- 
sand civilians died in Leningrad dur- 
ing the siege, we were told. 

The privation in the daily lives of the 
people is hard to imagine from a dis- 
tance. The shabbiness of their worn 
clothes, the overcrowding of living quar- 
ters, particularly in Moscow, the dearth 
of the thousand and one little things 
that are taken for granted in our coun- 
try as the essentials of ordinary living: 
paper, soap, garments, transportation, 


etc. As one person whom we had grown 
to know quite well said: 

“After the Revolution we started with 
almost nothing. We worked hard and 


conditions were growing far better. 
Then came the war and we lost al- 
most everything we had gained. Now 
we have to start all over. We have to 
rebuild in many regions from less than 
after the Revolution. We must do it 
ourselves. And so we have a feeling 
of togetherness, for what we are build- 
ing is our own. And it is hard for 
people outside to understand, if some- 
times we are sensitive, too senstitive, 
that it is because we are in a sense a 
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deeply hurt people. We know what 
people think of us from what they write; 
your newspapers and magazines are in 
our libraries. And if they think so 
badly of us we do not care to explain.” 


The rebuilding and renovation we: 


saw going on was in part utilitarian, 
in part not. Apartment buildings were 
going up of course. The Central In- 
stitute of Epidemiology and Méicrobi- 
ology, in which serums and vaccines 
are prepared, had been evacuated to the 
Urals during the war but was again 
functioning in its quarters in Moscow. 
Extensive building plans were in the 
blueprint stage. A physiological insti- 
tute of the Academy of Sciences was 
being entirely remodeled. Airports, fac- 
tories and peasants’ homes, schools and 
hospitals were being rebuilt or repaired. 
But also camouflage paint was being 
removed from the spires and domes; 
facades in the Kremlin and in monu- 
mental buildings in Moscow and Lenin- 
grad were being repaired and _ redec- 
orated; apartments were being repaintéd. 
In particular in Leningrad we sensed 


After a relay race 
in Leningrad the con- 
testants rest on the 
square before the 
Hermitage Museum, 
former Winter Palace 


great pride in restoring the beauty as 
well as the utility of this magnificent 
city. The Tretyakov Gallery of Russian 
Art in Moscow and the Hermitage (Mu- 
seum of Western European ‘Art) in the 
former Winter Palace in Leningrad were 
open and much visited. Yes, in retro- 
spect, to report as so newsworthy the 
statement that the “Russian People Don’t 
Want War” does seem ironic, a little 
ridiculous. 

Dr. V. V. Parin, who is also a Vice- 
President of VOKS, received us at 
noon on our second day in Moscow. 
Technical details relating to the se- 
lection and preparation of manuscripts 






for forwarding to the American Re- 
view of Soviet Medicine were discussed. 
Dr. Parin also learned in detail of our 
special interests, and suggested visits 
to a ljst of institutes, persons and cities 
appropriate to our interests. “But this 
will all be hard work,” he said finally, 
“I suggest that we also send you down 
to the Caucasus for a rest before you 
return to your duties in America.” 

In the afternoon we went to the State 
Central Medical Library of the Ministry 
of Public Health. The accessory equip- 
ment by American standards was an- 
tiquated and inadequate. But the vitality 
of the activities of the library was un- 
mistakable. The staff, comprising some 
140 persons, was directed by Dr. L. Bas- 
sias, a devoted and enthusiastic woman, 
and her assistant, Mrs. Maisil. In the 
reading room was a fine collection of 
foreign periodicals in which we found 
the familiar journals in our technical 
fields. We were shown a worn issue of 
the Journal of Biological Chemistry and 
told that that was the most used of the 
journals in English. One entire room 
was devoted to a display of the cata- 
logues of American medical and scien- 
tific supply houses. As we later went 
through some twenty medical insti- 
tutes we noticed everywhere the need 
for more modern equipment, but it 
was also clear that the authorities were 
well aware of this need and were 
taking corrective steps. Dr. Bassias told 
us also that money had been appro- 
priated for the purchase of medical 
books and that they now greatly needed 
the catalogues of American medical 
publishers. 

At a later date Emily Mudd spent 
a morning in another fine library, The 
Fundamental Library of Social Sciences, 
where an-important task for higher stu- 
dents in the social field is being done. 
Books were available in all languages. 
In the section which Emily Mudd 
looked up especially, the amount and 
quality of reference material in the Eng- 
lish language was remarkable. Rooms 
full of books recently received from Ger- 
many as part of reparations were wait- 
ing to be catalogued. The staff was 
courteous and cooperative throughout. 

Sunday we picked up Dr. Lena Stern, 
a physiologist and the only woman 
member of the Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR. We all drove to the coun- 
tryside for a picnic by the Moskva River. 
Peasants were there with their cows. 
They carried big bags of fresh fodder 
which they poured out. Each whistled 

(Continued op page 29) 







































STALINGRAD 


by 
J. B. PRIESTLEY 


HE plane was coming down. I 

rubbed the little window hard, and 
then saw, beyond the wing, the immense 
brown steppes that merged into the 
wintry blue distance. Then it looked as 
if somebody had dropped a fat gray rib- 
bon on a brown carpet. I realized that 
that ribbon was the Volga, which is 
more than Russia’s greatest river, for it 
is her treasure, her symbol, her destiny, 
and it was here, on the Volga, that the 
Nazis were first checked and then crush- 
ingly defeated. 

The landscape tilted and there was a 
hurried glimpse of distant ruined build- 
ings. We were coming down where the 
tide of war had turned. We were land- 
ing at Stalingrad. But the airport, which 
was nothing more than an enormous 
rough field, was clearly some distance 
from the city, now no longer visible. An 
energetic little man, with a broad beam- 
ing face, a Welsh type, dashed across to 
greet us, explaining that they had been 
expecting us for days. (We had been 
delayed in the Caucasus by bad flying 
weather.) He was the deputy mayor. 
He bustled us into a car, talking 
all the time, and we went bouncing 
along the ghost of road towards Stalin- 
grad, some miles away. The air was 
cold, clear and fresh. 

There were still heaps of shattered 
Nazi planes, burnt-out tanks and 
armored cars along the roadside, though 
our guide told us that masses of this 
wreckage had already been salvaged. At 
last we turned a corner and descended 





J. B. PRIESTLEY, the eminent British 
novelist and playwright, made an extensive 
visit to the USSR last year. This article 
is from a booklet describing that visit, 
published by the Writers’ Group of the 
British Society for Cultural Relations with 
USSR which we reprint by their courtesy 
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along a main road. “Stalingrad,” he 
cried, beaming and pointing. There were 
miles and miles of ruins. Stalingrad, 
which is a great river port, is one of the 
three longest cities in the world, extend- 
utg for about fifteen miles along the 
Volga. It looked like Ypres multiplied 
by twenty. 

As the car picked its way through the 
ruins, our new friend pointed to one 
heap of debris after another. There was 
a technical institute, there was the chief 
hospital, there was a high school and so 
on. Fanatastic little dwellings had been 
constructed out of hammered petrol tins 
and similar salvage. Cave dwellers came 
cut to grin at us. Yet it was still plain 
that here, before the invaders came, had 
been a fine large city. It was like finding 
oneself in the middle of Wells’ film, 
Things to Come. 

The Intourist Hotel, where we ar- 
rived at last for a very late lunch, had 
clearly just been improvised. With an 
immense stove humming away, two 
beds, a dining table, and chairs, there 
seemed hardly space in our bedroom for 
ourselves and our bags. But everything 
was clean and scrubbed, and as trim as 
they could make it. The maids, smiling 
and curious, were handsome creatures, 
fair but with broad Slav faces, a grand 
type. After the Caucasus, and its remote 
and romantic inhabitants, we had a sense 
here almost of homecoming, for though 
these Stalingrad folk were Russian to 
the last hair, there was about them 
something that reminded my wife of her 
native: Wales and suggested to me my 
own north country. And if this is con- 
tradictory, I cannot help it. That is what 
we both felt, and told each other over 
our giant lunch. 

There is no place to tell again in detail 
the famous story of Stalingrad, but I 


must remind you of what happened 
there, if only to make you understand 
what we felt. After desperate fighting, 
General Paulus held all the city except 
a narrow segment (which we saw) 
along the river, across» which the Red 
Army took supplies and reinforcements, 
Then the Red Army, which had re- 
ceived enormous reserves, attacked across 
the river, above and below the city, cut 
the Nazi supply lines, and finally sur- 
tounded the besiegers. 

Twice Paulus was given an ultimatum 
to surrender, but refused because Hitler 
insanely commanded him to fight on. 
Then the Red Army, with artillery and 
rocket guns almost wheel to wheel, 
blasted their way in, and the dazed 
Paulus surrendered. It was the begin- 
ning of that terrible end that we had 
seen tor ourselves in Berlin. In this Rus- 
sian city twelve hundred miles away, 
the death sentence of Nazism may be 
said to have been signed. 

Some of the fiercest fighting, you may 
remember, took place within the huge 
Red October Steel Plant, which we 
visited. They had battled for that pre- 
cious plant, shed by shed. Some of it is 
still being repaired, but most of the 
furnaces and rolling mills are now work- 
ing, as we saw, with a surprisingly high 
proportion of women still employed 
there, often doing quite important jobs 
as well as the usual relatively unskilled 
work, 

Having written a little book on the 
work of British women during the war, 
and knowing the grim hard jobs so many 
of them did here, I was not shocked 
by what women have to do in Russia. 
(A great deal of our pre-war criticism 
of Soviet life will not, I fancy, be re- 
peated now, just because we ourselves 
have since had to do so many things the 


Caves in the rubble had to serve as homes 
for many Stalingraders 


after the war 
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hard way.) Nevertheless, I am uneasy 
when I see women doing heavy lifting 
work and the like. It is true that women 
factory workers in Russia are carefully 
looked after when they are about to 
have children, as we discovered every- 
where. But it is not good for mothers or 
even potential mothers to do the heavier 
industrial jobs,:and I hope that when 
more men have been demobilized from 
the Red Army, and the period of read- 
justment is over (a colossal task in the 
Soviet Union), most of these women 
workers will be replaced by men and 
given lighter jobs. I think this is likely, 
as present Soviet policy is to encourage 
a family life. 

For the time being family life is often 
admittedly difficult in Russia, especially 
among scientific and highly skilled 
workers, because it may be necessary for 
a husband to work in one place and a 
wife to undertake an equally important 
job in some other place, as it happened 
often with us during the war. This can 
be adjusted of course when conditions 
are easier. There is, however, another 
and graver criticism of the Soviet sys- 
tem that must be faced. 

Thus I have heard it said that the full 
employment of women on equal terms 
with men, throughout the Soviet Union, 
is beginning to unsex women there. Only 
after the most exhaustive enquiry could 
this charge be proved or disproved. But 
my own impression, for what it is worth 
after so brief a stay, is that this criticism 
is based upon a misleading comparison. 
To put it bluntly, my opinion ‘is not 
that the Russians have too little sex but 
that the rest of us have too much. In 
the capitalist countries, and especially in 
America, there is too much emphasis 
upon and over-stimulation of sex, partly 
for commercial reasons and partly as a 
kind of dope. The Soviet young people, 
whom I observed carefully in many dif- 
ferent places, seemed to me refreshingly 
normal, virile, and affectionate, and to 
have grown up sexually in the right at- 
mosphere. Indeed, I regard this as one 
of the greatest and the least-known 
trumphs of the Soviet system. 

We had a chance, one of many, of 
seeing young workers at play, that eve- 
ning in Stalingrad. We went along to 
the Trade Union Club of the Red Octo- 
ber Plant. This club, like many of the 
workers’ houses surrounding it, had just 
been rebuilt. If the club had a high 
Priority over the houses, I would not 
be surprised. Here is an important. dif- 
ference. between the Anglo-Saxon and 
the Russian outlook. We think of a town 
Primarily as a collection of homes, and 


A now workers’ club (top) in Stalingrad and one of the newly restored streets (bottom) 


















































of the city that was left a shambles after one of. the most heroic defenses in history 


therefore concentrate first on housing. 
But the Russian, as some of them told 
me emphatically, tends to think of a 
town first in terms of its public build- 
ings. Of course he would like a house, 
instead of a room or two, but first he 
wants a big club, a university or tech- 
nical institute, an opera house and some 
theaters, communal life before private 
life. And we should always bear this 
difference in mind. : 

At the Red October Club everything 
was in full swing. We had been invited 
there chiefly to attend a “Jazz,” as they 
call any light entertainment. But before 
the “Jazz” began, in the concert hall, we 
had time to wander about. I looked on 
at a rehearsal of boys and girls in their 
teens who were preparing some gypsy 
camp song-and-dance act. And they were 
very like our young people attempting 





the same sort of thing: seven out of ten 
were bashful and awkward, two out of 
ten were embarrassingly confident, and 
the tenth: had real talent. I might have * 
been at home, in some youth center, in- 
stead of in far-away Stalingrad. That is 
why it is necessary to go to these places, 
instead of trying to imagine what Russia 
is like from reading what Mr. Molotov 
said to Mr. Bevin. 

The “Jazz” consisted of a dance band, 
natty in dinner jackets and led by a little’ 
quick-fire humorist whose gags were 
much appreciated. Between turns by the 
band, glamor girls of the: Volga region 
came on to entertain us. The band 
played surprisingly well, for the Russian 
is a born musician, but this American- 
ized entertainment was far below the 
level of the traditional local singing and 

(Continued on page 28) 
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TRADE 
UMONS 


all 
HOUSING 


by 
JESSICA SMITH 


N RECENT issues of our magazine 

the role of the Soviet trade unions in 
formulating labor laws, helping to es- 
tablish wage schedules, adjusting griev- 
ances, administering social insurance and 
so on has been discussed. In addition to 
these functions, the trade unions carry 


on an extensive program of general 
welfare work devoted to improving every 
phase of the living conditions of Soviet 
workers. 

The All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions (AUCCTU) has over-all 
departments with headquarters in the 
Palace of Labor in Moscow, which help 
the central and local unions in every 
phase of their werk. 

When I was in Moscow I had an op; 
portunity to interview Maria Nikolay- 
evna Kurkina who administers the De- 
partment of Housing and Living Con- 
ditions of AUCCTU, which is on the 
same level as the departments of Wages, 
Labor Protection, Social Insurance and 
the others. She is a motherly woman, 
an old-time textile worker herself, and 
deeply concerned with all problems 
touching the welfare of the workers. Her 
department has the following divisions: 
Control over fulfillment of the plan for 
the improvement of living conditions 
and everything connected with the hous- 
ing problem; Organizing control over 
the proper care of homes, barracks, etc., 
making sure that the people themselves 
look after them, as. well as providing the 
necessary help; Organization of com- 
munal facilities, such as baths, laundries, 
general repairs,.care of schools, barber 
shops etc.; Aid to the families of war in- 
valids. All of these questions have taken 
on added importance in the postwar 
period. 

“In general,” Kurkina told me, “we 
can say that whereas there was a period 
previously when the main emphasis in 
our country had to be on industrial con- 
struction and production, and housing 


Moving Day. This Soviet worker and his family are moving into a new house 
in an entirely new suburb that has arisen since the war outside of Moscow 


took second place, we can now say that | 
housing is on the same level as indus- § 
trial development. It is one of the main | 
concerns of our trade unions and since } 
the end of the war management every- | 
where is paying increased attention to 
this problem. 3 

Of course during the war we neces. } 
sarily had to think of the needs of war 
production first and in many of the new 
industries that grew up during the war 
the workers simply lived where they ™ 
could. Sometimes in barracks, sometimes | 
in hastily built zemliankas (primitive 
mud huts characteristic of old Russia, 
Ed.). Now it is becoming an exception’ 
for workers to live in zemliankas. The’ 
machine building industry has recently 
reported that there is not a single zemli-” 
anka \eft in any of its enterprises. Natur. 
ally, it’s harder in the devastated re- 
gions, where whole workers’ settle. | 
ments were completely wiped out and_ 
everything had to be built again from 
scratch-——but much progress is being’ 
made even there.” 4 

She explained that the main empha-_ 
sis was on government building of work- } 
ers’ apartment houses, and that the 
tendency now was not to build such 
large apartment houses as formerly, but | 
to limit them to three stories, with two 
or three apartments to a floor. They are: 
also trying to insure that every family | 
has separate quarters and separate kit 
chen and bath facilities, and that there is” 
plenty of garden space around the build.) 
ings, even in the large cities. 

In addition, she told me, a great deal 
is being done in stimulating the building: 
of individual homes by workers, the gov-) 
ernment having provided 331,000,000 
rubles in loans for this purpose in 1945. 
Already many whole workers’ villages of 
individual homes had been built. The 
largest part of this individual building 
was in the Urals and the Far East be 
cause there are so many new industries: 
there, but it is going on everywhere. The: 
government provides the funds, the work+ 
ers are able to get the loans through their 
enterprises, land being provided frees 
Loans of ten thousand rubles may be 
cured, free of interest, for a seven-yeaf: 
period. The industry provides the build= 
ing materials. The trade union factory) 
committee organizes special building: 
brigades to help put the houses up. The 
unions see that trees are planted, live+ 
stock provided at low rates, for those 
who wish. 

‘In heavy industry, where conditions 
are more difficult, loans of up to 20,000 
rubles are provided for a ten-year period, 

(Continued on page 30) 
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4 Study of a Head, by Svetlana 
Ostrovskaya, 18 years old 


"Panther," by Maria 
Teleshova, 13 years old 








CHILDREN’S 
SCULPTURE 


“Gathering Sheaves of Wheat," 
by Vitya Makarov, I! years old 


“Lenin and Children,” by 
Maria Zhidkova, 16 years old 
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The Ukrainian Countryside 
by Mary Modell Naimark 


Additional notes from the diary of an UNRRA 
interpreter describe the wounds left by the Nazi oc- 
cupation and the people’s fortitude in healing them 


March 29, 1946: Today we went for 
an inspection trip of the rural districts 
near Kiev. This trip was arranged for 
us by our factotum, Pavel Ivanovich 
Porubayev, one of the most colorful per- 
sonalities I have ever met. Pavel is now 
about fifty-four years old, a big , stout 
man, with the most amazing nose— 
rivaling that of Jimmy Durante—which 
would have probably brought him a 
fortune in Hollywood. 

Born a peasant boy, Pavel Ivanovich 
ran away to sea at.the age of fourteen, 
and had worked as a seaman until the 
war broke out. He is constantly spinning 
yarns in a language which he calls Eng- 
lish, ending each one with the words 
“eet’s mast curio ting.” Everything that 
he tells us is supposed to have happened 
to him personally, but I have suspected 
on numerous occasions that many of 
these tales were picked up by him in 
his wanderings. His seadog life notwith- 
standing, he yearns for pastoral scenes 
and will frequently break into his tales 
of the sea with an invitation to go to 
the country, to go “shvim” in a lake, 
or to go to look for butterflies, for which 
he has a special passion. 


















He told me of his only son who was 
killed early in the war, and of his wife 
who is now a hopeless invalid. She was 
a surgeon, had served at the front and 
was seriously wounded. He told me the 
sad fate of a little five-year-old boy whom 
he had loved dearly. His mother was a 
Christian, his father a Jew. The Nazis 
came to drive the father. to the Babi Yar 
—the ravine where more than one- 
kundred thousand Kiev citizens, Jews 
and Christians, had been slaughtered. 
The mother tried to fight the Nazis off. 
They then dragged her and the child 
along, and killed all three of them. “And 
he was such a pretty child. I used to 
play with him often, and his parents 
were our closest friends,’ mourned 
Porubayev. . 

To return to our trip. We were headed 
for the town of Brovary, about 30 kilo- 
meters from Kiev. Since we knew that 
we were going in jeeps, we piled on all 
the warm army clothing we could find 
—long underwear, woolen stockings, 
rough shoes, trench coats. We must have 
looked very comical to Pavel when he 
came for us. He grinned broadly when 
he saw us, and said: “Now -vee cahn 
gaw montan clamin.” A little later a 
smile again broke out on his broad, 
pudgy face, and he said mischievously: 
“Look ot, dere’s dogs in veelage; dey 
bite you!” 

The town of Brovary is the county 
seat of the district of Brovary. Before 
the war the population of the town was 
12,000. The district as a whole had 
85,000 people, and 66 thriving collective 
farms, 56 of which were completely 


Left: What remained of one village north of 
Kiev on the right bank of the Dnieper after 
the Nazis had applied the torch. 


Right: In another village the collective farmers 
hail the return of their cattle that had been 
evacuated during the war. With new cabins 
erected, the village is beginning to regain 
its old appearance. 


destroyed by the Nazis. The district had 
five fully equipped hospitals. All these 
were razed by the Nazis, after they 
pilfered all of the valuable equipment. 
The collective farmers of the district had 
owned individually 13,000 cows. They 
managed to save only 2,000, by hiding 
them in forests and swamps. In addition, 
the collective farms had in their dairy 
sections, 11,000 cows, of which they 
saved only 250. Of the 9,000 sheep, none 
were found after liberation. Now they 
own 900 sheep, brought from other parts 
of the country as a contribution from 
other collective farms. They had 11,000 


hogs. Each farmer was able to slaughter 


one or two hogs per year. When they 
liberated the district, they found none. 
Forty-five hundred men and women 
were driven into Germany as slave 
laborers from this district. The total 
financial loss to the district amounted to 
i,148,676,900 rubles. Four hundred and 
fifty men and women were hanged here 
by the Nazis. | 

The officials told us that Brovary dis- 
trict will use its own seeds for the spring 
sowing which is beginning tomorrow. 
The UNRRA seeds will be given to the 
right bank of the Dnieper. 

We walked through what formerly 
were the streets of Brovary. Here are 
the ruins of a large school; there—of the 
House of Culture; a little further—of 
the hospital, the theater. The latter, 
judging by the walls which remained 
standing, was a very handsome structure. 
Men and women were perched on top 
of this skeleton which is in the process 
of reconstruction. And this was a park, 
the trees of which were cut down by 
the Nazis and used as firewood. There 
are no sidewalks, no pavements. The 
theaters, schools, clubhouses, libraries, 
hospitals are all just powdered brick. 


















All this shocks one to such a state of 
insensibility that tears do not come, but 
inwardly one weeps and weeps to see 
the best efforts of men lying in ruins 
because of the desire of brute force to 
have its way. 

The returning citizens, with the tacit 
consent of the authorities, are hauling 
away from the debris any bricks they 
can find which have, somehow escaped 
that wanton bomb or mine, and are 
using them to build huts for themselves. 
These builders are mostly women and 
children. The men have either not re- 
turned as yet or will never return from 
the war they fought to liberate their peo- 
ple from slavery. You see these freshly 
built huts everywhere, but also you see 
many dugouts sheltering whole families. 
A primitive, a dreadful way of life, but 
strangely the people do not seem to be 
in despair. They say that they are free 
from the savage hordes, and that’s all 
that matters at the moment. I note that 
these new little huts do not have any 
whole window panes—the glass factories 
are in ruins, and so the windows are 
pieced together from remains of glass. 
_ But they present a cheerful face to the 
world. All of them have flower pots on 
the sills, with plants in them. 

We went on to the village of Dy- 
merka. This was a prosperous village 
before the invasion. Now it is a sham- 
bles. Sidewalks and pavements ripped 
up, It is all just one big mud hole. At 
a nearby collective farm we were shown 
newly erected farm buildings. Every- 
thing rather poor, but clean and sweet- 
smelling. In the granary they proudly 
displayed the seeds which are ready for 
sowing. Each bin had a card with the 
legend regarding the type of seed, the 
period of germination and from where 
obtained. We were shown the barn, 
where we saw a few milk cows, a few 
sheep, a few pigs. This collective farm 
is a long way from the conditions which 
prevailed before the invasion. 

In the newly built stable we saw just 
a few puny, undernourished — horses 
which had been abandoned by the Nazis 
in the vicinity and rounded up by the 
farmers after liberation. They are hun- 
gry, there isn’t enough food for them. 

Everywhere we felt the pride of com- 
munal ownership. And of course crowds 
of adults and children followed us 


around on this inspection tour, gaping 
at us with open mouths. 

Then it was time to eat. We got into 
the jeeps but did not get very far. Even 
the jeeps found it hard to plow through 
the mud of the village, so we got out 
and walked. Came to a tiny hut of two 





rooms, immaculate and cosy. Homespun, 
embroidered scarfs draped the windows; 
well-nurtured plants filled the tiny room 
into which we crowded. In the absence 
of tablecloths, newspapers were spread 
on the long table. Hot food and much 
vodka were served. The men had to 
pour down their throats the contents. of 
8-ounce glasses; the women were spared. 

The banquet over, in. true Ukrainian 
fashion I kissed the hostess good-bye and 
went out of the hut. The usual swarms of 
youngsters were there. I tried to talk 
to them but they were shy, not with 
the shyness of rural children everywhere, 
but with a special, fearful diffidence born 
of their terror of the Germans, I begged 
one of them to tell .me what his grades 
were. “Fives and fours’—said he shyly 
(the highest grade is 5). “Any threes?” 
—After much hesitation—‘“Yes, one... 
in arithmetic. I can’t understand it.” 

After lunch we walked through acre 
after acre of devastation. Among the 
rubble which used to be the hospital unit, 
only the kitchen building remained 
standing. It is now being used as a 
hospital. It holds only twelve patients, 
there is no room for more. The Germans 
had poured gasoline over the hospital 
buildings, containing fifty beds, and set 
fire to them. The people told me that 
the shrieks of the burning patients were 
blood-curdling. Those now in the hos- 
pital are all cardiac cases, victims of the 
invasion. 

Then we were taken to a communal 
grave. It held the remains of the old 
men, women and children of the kolkhoz 
slaughtered by the Nazis. The grave 
was surrounded by an iron fence and 
inside there was a wooden monument 


_inscribed with the names and ages of the 


victims—one of them a year old baby. 
Someone began to read aloud the names 
and the ages of the dead, and then came 
to the names of the wife and the two 
children (16:and 7) of the chairman of 
the kolkhoz. They were killed because 
he was the chairman, for no other reason. 
When their names were read, the chair- 
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man walked away, weeping. Hushed 


was Di- .- 


by his. grief, we all turned away from 
the monument. Someone murmured— 
“You are walking on them now.” 

The trees were pointed out to us on 
which people had been strung. up and 
from which their bodies were left hang- 
ing for some time as a lesson to others. 
Before each execution, the inhabitants 
of the village were driven outdoors to 
view it. 

It was getting dark. Our cars were 
dragged out of the mud. We climbed 
in and started back for Kiev—as we 
thought. But on reaching Brovary, the 
chairman ordered the cars to ‘stop at 
the only inn and we were asked to come 
in and have a drink. Our objections were . 


» promptly overruled by Vassily V. Khom- 


yak (Chief of the Department of 
UNRRA Supplies of the Ukrainian 
Council of Ministers) who said that we 
would be offending our hosts by. a re- 
fusal. Reluctantly we climbed out, 
entered the inn and found the “drink” 
to which we were invited consisted of 
a long table set for a banquet. Nothing 
to do but settle down to more food and 
drinks: hors d'oeuvres, vodka, a meat 
course, champagne, soft drinks. The 
host of this feast was a young officer, 
covered with medals, recently discharged. 
He invited us to wash our hands at 
the improvised washstand and handed 
us clean towels. The festivities began. 
The hospitality of these Ukrainians is 
so sincere, so unbounded, that you can- 
not refuse anything. We all began to 
feel gay. Singing of the best sort broke 
out. There were three local lassies with 
those organ-like Ukrainian voices—they 
had waited on us well, but they sang 
for us even better. Jack Fischer sang a 
few Texan songs and the Ukrainians 
said they sounded just like their own. 
Jack assures everyone at all times that 
the Ukraine is just like his own Texas. 
I made one faux pas here: I asked that 
we sing the new Soviet anthem. There 
was much whispered consultation and 
then I was told gently: “We do not 
sing the anthem at the table. Let’s stick 
to folk songs.” The Ukrainians were 
delighted to hear me sing all of their 
songs. 

When we were returning from the 
kolkhoz to Brovary, the jeeps and the 
car kept getting stuck in the thick mud. 
The Ukrainians climbed out each time 
and without a complaint, on the con- 
trary, with cheerful shouts, pushed them 
on to drier ground, as if that were a 
normal thing. It gave us an inkling 
of their fortitude in the face of far 
greater problems. 
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On Soviet Treatment of Finland 


Question: Will you please comment on 
the statements made that the Soviet Union 
has annexed 10 per cent of Finland's terrt- 
tory and about 20 per cent of its farm land, 
and also that the Finns who lived ia the 
annexed territory have all returned home 
leaving behind their possessions?—].S.C., 
Glen Rock, N. J. 

Answer: A brief recapitulation of the 
facts involved in the Finnish war against 
the Soviet Union will help to establish the 
proper perspective with which to view the 
final peace settlements. The essential fact to 
remember is that Finland was prepared as 
a base for attack against the Soviet Union 
for a long period before the Finnish war 
of 1939-40. The small country of Finland 
with limited resources was enabled by the 
Nazis, in cooperation with the Finnish fas- 
cists, to militarize the country and to build 
the infamous Mannerheim Line at a tre- 
mendous cost. When the war of 1939 be- 
gan, the Finnish threat to Leningrad could 
no longer be tolerated. Provocation of the 
Finnish fascist, and actual border incidents 
created by them, in which a score of border 
patrol troops of the USSR lost their lives, 
precipitated the war. The Soviet Union 
had to protect its approaches to Murmansk 
as well as the entire Leningrad area. In 
we of the bitter struggle, the settlement 

f 1940 was recognized as generous. It cer- 
eoialy was not punitive. The territorial 
changes that were made along the entire 
length of the Finnish-Soviet border were 
made for security purposes only. This was 
also the reason for the lease on Hangoe. 

The true intentions of the ruling clique 
of Finland were very clearly revealed, when 
four days after Hitler attacked the USSR, 
Finland joined with Hitler in declaring 
war on the USSR. For three years, Finland 
fought side by side with Hitler. This war 
again proved how intolerable a threat the 
militarists of Finland were to the Soviet 
Union, particularly to Leningrad. Finnish 
troops cooperated with Hitler in the siege 
of Leningrad—the siege where hundreds of 
thousands of the civilian population, in- 
cluding women and children, died of star- 
vation. It was Finnish troops that made it 
impossible for the USSR to transport food 
to Leningrad. In spite of the three years 
ot the Finnish war against the Soviet Union, 
the final peace terms are no harsher than 
the terms of 1940. As a matter of fact, the 
final treaty makes only very slight changes 
in the territorial arrangements. 

The treaty, which incidentally was signed, 
among others, by Great Britain and Canada 


who were at war with Finland, recognizes ° 


the fact that Finland gave up the war in 
September 1944, i.e., eight months before 
the final defeat of Germany, and in recog- 
nition of that fact, mitigated even further 
the conditions of peace. The Soviet Union 
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voluntarily. gave up its lease on Hangoe 
and instead took a lease on the naval base 
in Porkkala-Udd, for which she has agreed 
to pay a rental to Finland at the rate of 
five million Finnish marks per annum. 
The Soviet Union also reduced the repara- 
tion payments on the part of Finland to 
$300,000,000, to be paid in kind over a 
period of eight years. 

Since the conclusion of the treaty, the 
Soviet Union has helped Finland to meet 
its obligations by entering into a trade 
agreement advantageous to Finland. Visi- 
tors to Finland since the war have testified 
that there has been no occupation by the 
Red Army and that the Soviet representa- 
tives have administered the treaty terms 
with complete fairness and no intervention 
in Finland’s internal affairs. 

As to the inhabitants of the border area 
which was incorporated for security reasons 
the Soviet Union did not evacuate these 
Finnish farmers. On the other hand, it was 
understandable that these farmers, as Fin- 
nish citizens, wanted to resettle elsewhere 
in Finland. These farmers were not required 
to leave any of their possetions behind them. 
The only thing they could not possibly 
have moved was the farm land itself. 

It is not surprising that the anti-Soviet 


“propagandists would seek to play up the 


plight of these farmers. They don’t seem to 
be concerned with the millions of Soviet 
farmers whose land and _ possessions in 
nearby Karelia were destroyed by the Finn- 
ish invaders, marching in the wake of the 
Nazi aggressors. The anti-Sovieteers would, 
of course, like nothing better than to leave 
Leningrad exposed as it was prior to the 
war. They may succeed in confusing a few 
people here, but they could not possibly 
convince the people of Leningrad to give 
up an inch of security after the tragic ex- 
periences they went through. 


On Palestine and Homeless Jews 


Question: It has been alleged that the 
Soviet Union has been indifferent to the 
effort of the Jews to establish a national 
homeland in Palestine; and that its support, 
if anything, leans towards the Arabs. Has 
an official stand been taken? 

Why does not the Soviet Union open the 
doors of Birobidzhan to relieve the suffering 
of some homeless Jews? A.L., Boston, Mass. 


Answer: The official position of the Soviet 
Union concerning a national home for Jews 
in Palestine was recently stated by the 
Soviet Union’s representative at the Special 
Assembly of the United Nations which 
dealt with the problem of Palestine. Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Andrei Gro- 
myko, declared that the most desirable solu- 
tion would be a dual, democratic Jewish 
and Arabian state for Palestine, with equal 
rights for Jews and Arabs, and for the dis- 
continuance of the mandate over Palestine 










held at present by Great Britain. He said 
that the Soviet delegation considered that a 
binational state would offer the best means 
of defending the lawful interests of both 
the Jewish and the Arab peoples in Pales- 
tine. He further declared that if deteriora- 
tion of relations between Jews and Arabs 
rendered a binational state unrealizable, it 
would be necessary to consider the alter- 
native solution, that Palestine be partitioned 
into two independent, separate states—one 
Jewish and one Arab. 

The Soviet position was based on the 
recognition of the rights of the Jews to a 
homeland in Palestine with full self-gov- 
ernment and self-determination, at the same 
time taking into consideration the rights of 
the Arab population and providing a basis 
for harmonious relations between them. 

The Soviet Union did open its doors to 
close to 2,000,000 Jewish refugees fleeing 
from Nazi occupation during the war. 
These Jewish refugees were given the op- 
tion of staying in the Soviet Union or emi- 
grating to other countries. A considerable 
number chose to remain. Because of gen- 
eral reconstruction problems following the 
war, Birobidzhan is not yet prepared to re- 
ceive a large number of Jews from abroad. 
However, many of the Jewish refugees 
who remained in the USSR have gone to 
Birobidzhan. 


On Religion and Public Office 


Question: | heard a government official 
who returned from a visit to Russia publicly 
state “you cannot hold public office in 
Russia today if you believe in God or a 
Supreme Being.” Is this statement true or 
false? T. G. 1., Waterford, N. J. 


Answer: This statement is absolutely false. 
There is no such handicap put on people 
of any religious beliefs. As a matter of fact, 
applications for work in any civil service 
position in the Soviet Union do not even 
contain the question requiring an applicant 
to state what his religion is or whether he 
is a member of any church. 


On Choice of Job and Home 


Question: Has the Russian worker the 
right to choose the type of work he wants 
to do, change to another job, another place 
from where he is working, or quit entirely? 
May he choose living quarters as to space, 
location and rental? 1. L. T., Baltimore, Md. 


Answer: Of course the Soviet worker 
has freedom to choose his own employment, 
or not to work, and he has the right to 
live where he wants. However, the question 
of finding living quarters in the Soviet 
Union today is limited. It is not limited by 
law, but mainly by the destruction of hous- 
ing left in the wake of the Nazis. The 
Soviet Union ‘is engaged in a very large 
program to restore and enlarge housing. 
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In Search of Sanity 
by FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 


Statin Must Have Peace, by Edgar Snow. 
With an introduction by Martin Som- 
mers. Random House, New York, 1947. 
184 pp. $2.50. 


ARLY this year The Saturday Evening 

Post, published three remarkable and 
useful articles by Edgar Snow on “Why We 
Don’t Understand the Russians,” “As It 
Looks To Ivan Ivanovitch” and “Why 
Stalin Needs Peace.” These three essays are 
here brought together in book form, supple- 
mented by a further chapter entitled “In- 
vestment'in Peace” and by an Introduction 
—also published in the Satevepost—by Mar- 
tin Sommers, Foreign Editor of same. 

All of these pages are. extremely re- 
freshing for their honesty, directness and 
simplicity. All Americans who are “fed 
up” with the misrepresentation and men- 
dacity indulged in by numerous publicists 
and politicians will welcome this slim 
volume and will feel grateful not only to 
Edgar Snow, whose reputation as a fighter 
for facts is well established, but to the 
Satevepost, whose publishers and _ editors 
have here performed a_ real public 
service. To swim against the current is 
never easy. To do so in the face of obvious 
risks and dangers is an act of courage. Con- 
gratulations and thanks are therefore in 
order to all who had a hand in this enter- 
prise. 

These five essays (including the introduc- 
tion) are meant to be read rather than sum- 
marized or made the basis of any tedious 
exegesis. Let them then be read. Their 
theme takes on added power in the light of 
the Truman Doctrine. That theme, reduced 
to a few words which are never stated but 
often implied in these pages, is simply that 
the current American hullabaloo about the 
Soviet Union, @ Ja Truman-Marshall-Sulli- 
van-Hannegan-Leahy-Acheson-Patterson-For- 
restal-Spellman-Hearst-et al., is dangerous 
nonsense, having nothing to do with real- 
ities but having everything to do with a 
shrewd. calculation by small-minded men 
who hope to win the next election and cure 
the mext depression by a new “Anti-Comin- 
tern” crusade. 

_ Mr. Sommers opens the argument (whose 
final implication he himself might not per- 
ceive or accept) by recalling that Winston 
Churchill, in Washington in June of 1942, 
vetoed a decision already reached for an 
Anglo-American invasion of France in July 
of 1943. He argued instead for an invasion 
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of Italy and the Balkans (‘“‘the soft under- 
belly”!) to sweep to Warsaw and to bar the 
Soviet armies from Eastern and Central 
Europe. The result was a compromise: no 
European Second Front in 1943, but an 
invasion of Africa.and Italy. Roosevelt, Mar- 
shall and their colleagues knew that Chur- 
chill’s dream of reaching Warsaw was stra- 
tegically absurd. But they agreed to delay 
the cross-channel invasion until June of 
1944. The consequence: enormous losses by 
the USSR, followed by Soviet liberation of 
Eastern Europe and the Balkans—precisely 
the result that Churchill wished to avoid. 

All the rest of the book, and of the record, 
is in a sense no more than a sequel. And to 
say so is .neither to belittle Mr. Snow’s 
trenchant comments nor to inflate Mr. Som- 
mer’s essay, which at the end gets lost in 
unrealistic speculation about the determin- 
ing forces behind U.S. foreign policy in 
1947. The facts are that Eastern Europe 
and the Balkans were freed from the foe 
by the blood, sweat and tears of the Soviet 
peoples; that the ancient dream of Slavic 
solidarity was thereby realized; that Down- 
ing Street and the State Department have 
ever since been striving to undo the verdict 
of arms and to restore these regions to 
“Western” (i.e. anti-Soviet) rule; and that 
the resulting struggle for power between 
Soviet Muscovy and the Atlantic Powers in 
Danubia and Balkania is the source of al- 
most all the discord, worry and woe of to- 
day’s world. 

Mr. Snow, to be sure, writes primarily of 
other matters—and writes, on the whole, 
often wisely and always well. He sweeps 
away many cobwebs and, with fine irony 
and wit, throws new light on many truths. 
Sample: ‘It has erroneously been said that 
even Roosevelt, at the end, became disil- 


lusioned in his efforts to get along with 
Russia and lost faith in his own sfrategy. | 
don’t believe that. Roosevelt’s great design 
was never one of give all, ask nothing, 
either in theory or in practice. I saw the 
President after he had addressed Congress 
on the results of Yalta, and a few days be- 
fore his death. He explicitly said that his 
last meeting with Stalin was the most satis- 
factory he had had, and they ‘had got close 
to speaking the same language.’ Stalin and 
Churchill had disputed many points; but 
‘Stalin, Roosevelt said, ‘agreed to every 
single suggestion I made.’ ” 

At the end Edgar Snow proposes a con- 
structive program of American-Soviet col- 
laboration to rebuild the world and save 
mankind from suicide. He disposes effec- 
tively of all objections save one: “There is 
a criticism for which I confess I have no 
answer. It is that the policy suggested would 
prove utterly unacceptable to the present 
Congress and administration. Without being 
unduly: cynical or pessimistic, I must ac- 
knowledge that that is all too true. For in 
making these remarks I have been under 
no illusion that General Marshall, even if 
he himself were fully convinced of the 
desirability of a dynamic American leader- 
ship (as indeed he seems to be), would now 
be permitted to carry it out. Nevertheless, 
I have thought it worth writing down as 
I have, in order to show how foreign 
policy could—tf the people would relentless- 
ly insist upon it as‘an essential part of the 
struggle for world peace—be invoked to 
dispel the fear of atomic war from the 
earth. And if at the same time I have 
persuaded some readers that an intelligent 
foreign policy could help to satisfy the 
needs of internal economy, and thus modify 
the severity of a new catastrophe toward 
which the nation is now clearly being 
dragged, I shall feel amply rewarded.” 

All readers of this little book will be 
equally rewarded. That it needed to be 
written is a grim testimonial to the cur- 
rent capacity of Americans for self-delusion 
and to the devotion of many top policy- 
makers to the cause of global self-destruc- 
tion. Whatever the final verdict may be, 
Mr. Snow, Mr. Sommers, the Satevepost, 
Random House, and the Book Find Club 
whose current selection it is, have cast a 
powerful vote against death and in favor of 
life. 


He Told the Truth 
by LEMENT U: HARRIS 


Just TeLt THE Trutu, by John L. Strohm. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1947. 
250 pp. $3.50. 


TROHM tells the truth about the Soviet 

Union, simply and often poignantly. He 
has done what he promised to do in the 
wire to Premier Stalin by which he obtained 
his entrance visa. He had wired: “... I 
want to acquaint Americans with the aCy 
complishments of Soviet agriculture and to 
further understanding between common 
peoples of iwo great nations ...” No one 


pressured him as to what to write. The only 
suggestion was from Soviet Minister of 
Agriculture Benediktov who said: “Nat- 


urally we hope you will just tell the truth.” 
This he has done. His book acquaints you 
with the thoughts and lives of many Rus- 
sian people, young and old, important and 
obscure. ‘ 

The book, too, is a refutation of the 
cynical attitude of numerous American 
newspaper men who assured him that he 
would be unsuccessful in meeting the Rus- 
sian people. He was told that he would not 
be permitted to use his four cameras, but 
he took some four thousand pictures, and 
was only stopped from taking one shot, a 
picture of the Red Square. Seventy-five of 
his pictures are included in the book. 

Newsmen had told him: “Don’t expect 
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to get into a Russian home. Americans are 
poison and Russian people are afraid.” He 
was invited to many homes. Everywhere 
people showed their special friendship for 
Americans, not only because of splendid 
lend-lease and UNRRA equipment which 
came from this country, but because Rus- 
sians and Americans find it easy to get 
along well together. “What I like about 
Americans,” said a Russian chauffeur, “is 
that they treat you like equals.” 

A United Press newsman wanted to know 
if he encountered the Iron Curtain. “I’ve 
heard of the Iron Curtain,” Strohm replied, 
“but so far as I am personally concerned, 
I have yet to bump into it.” For he travelled 
4,000 miles in the Soviet Union, visited col- 
lective farms unescorted, “and everywhere 
talked freely with the people on their farms, 
in their markets and in their homes.” 

On every page of the book is evidence of 
the immense price paid by the Russian 
people for victory, and their deep longing 
for peace. Seven million Russians were 
killed on the battlefield. Here is what that 
figure means in an average village: 

“How many men did you send to the 
Red Army?” Strohm asked. 

“All of thera,” the chairman of the col- 
lective farm answered, and looked surprised 
that such a question should even be asked. 
That farm sent 146 men to the Red Army, 
12 to war industry. Of that number 40 were 
killed, some more were missing, and only 
15 have returned to the farm. Ten of these 
latter have lost either a leg or an arm. 

After visiting a number of such farms, 
Strohm concluded that about 80 per cent of 
the nation’s farm work is done by women. 
And to make things worse, much of the 
power machinery was lost or worn out; 
137,000 tractors, 49,000 out of 182,000 com- 
bines, 8.5 million horses, 26 million cattle 
destroyed, Resulting shortages of machinery 
and livestock have forced Soviet agriculture 
to revert to primitive methods, possibly as 
much as half of the grain harvest being 
cut by hand last year. 

Such is the loss of life and equipment, 
that many years must pass before the ordi- 
nary needs of the people can be met. Even 
the completion of the first postwar Five-Year 
Plan with sharp increases of food supplies 
will only amount to 2.% pounds of butter 
per person per year, or 13 pounds of meat 
per person per year, Strohm was told. Re- 
membering these facts, only the most 
prejudiced can object to the “gifts of the 
Red Army”—the herds of cattle which were 
shipped in from Germany. 

The desperate food situation ‘also. high- 
lights the important role that Soviet agri- 
cultural scientists play in their national life. 
Academician Tsitsin, discoverer of perennial 
wheat, Academician Lysenko, plant genet- 
icist, and many others, with the entire re- 
sources of the state behind them, are. work- 
ing at high pressure to solve production 
problems, and, develop new varieties. Both 
had time to receive and converse with 
Strohm. From them Strohm learned how 
a threat of the Ukraine’s sugar beet crop 
by a beet weevil was solved by Lysenko’s 
suggestion of concentrating millions of 
chickens in the infested area. Eight million 
chickens were turned loose in the area and 
the pest disappeared. 

“How much can you increase grain yields 
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in the Soviet Union?” Strohm asked Tsitsin. 

“Well, tell your American friends that we 
Russians don’t recognize any limits. On 
many collective farms, we receive now with 
our new seeds as much as 75 to 85 bushels 
to the acre. In rare instances we have re- 
ceived as much as 154 bushels of wheat to 
the acre,” he asserted. 

Strohm is weakest in handling the eco- 
nomic and political problems of the Soviet 
Union. Coming with the accepted American 
concepts of democracy, he apparently did 
not observe how a broad democratic form 
in the Soviet Union extends through various 
channels such as the trade unions, the co- 
operatives, as well as the government itself. 
He reports factory discipline but not the 
fact that frequent trade union meetings of 
workers in the plant decide all such ques- 
tions. Wartime necessity temporarily ended 
the shortening workday, which ‘was down 
to six and seven hours when Hitler attacked. 
Strohm portrays how workers’ lives revolve 
around the factory—including not only their 
work, but their leisure, vacations and family 
problems. But those familiar with prewar 
Soviet trends know that shorter working 
hours, increased leisure for individual pur- 
suits, and normal family life were being 
enjoyed by the Soviet peoples. Life is hard 
today as the nation struggles to recover 
from its wounds. Strohm catches the hero- 
ism of the people but does not reflect ade- 
quately the Soviet outlook for q rich and 


full life for all people as a realizable goal. 

Strohm’s greatest contribution is his touch- 
ing report of the Soviet people’s deep long- 
ing for peace. Scores of puzzled and hurt 
Russians questioned why the American 
press and the American government talk 
so freely of probable war between America 
and the Soviet Union. Strohm’s assertions 
that America does not want to fight the 
Russians only caused the questioners to 
come back with quotes from American 
newspapers against the Soviet Government. 
Strohm writes: “The people of Russia, 
numb, hungry, and bleeding from the 
worst devastation I have seen in any coun- 
try, are horror-struck at the mere suggestion 
that there might be more war—and with 
their friend, America. 


“But America gave us Studebakers 


‘which helped us win the war,’ said a Red 


Army man in Stalingrad. 

“‘*America gave us food which kept us 
from starving, said a woman in Moscow. 

“ ‘Please tell Americans that we must be 
friends—as we were when we met Amer- 
ican soldiers in Germany. We must always 
be friends, a Red Army captain exhorted 
me with tears in his eyes. And he impul- 
sively hugged me just to prove he meant it.” 

Strohm’s book, his articles and lectures 
have fulfilled his promise. He has told the 
truth. After his lecture in St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, before 200 leaders of the National Far- 
mers Union, followed -by another report by 
a representative of the UNRRA mission to 


_ the Ukraine, the President of the Montana 


Farmers Union asked for the floor: 

“After listening to these two reports about 
Soviet Russia,” he said, “we can see that 
there is no iron curtain. The plain fact is 
that these men have told the truth; reports 
about the iron curtain are lies.” 


Exposing Present-Day Unreason 
by ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


Man Acarnst Mytn, by Barrows Dunham. 
Little Brown & Co., Boston, 1947. 316 pp. 
$2.50. 


HEN a society has fallen into un- 

reason, when its operations begin to 
violate logic and justice, then it resorts to 
defending and justifying itself with myths. 
It draws these myths from mankind’s abys- 
mal inheritance of ancient fears; and adds 
to them perversions of real and compara- 
tively modern knowledge, such as the dis- 
tortion of Darwinian theory that seeks to 
justify class oppression by the concept of 
the survival of the fittest. This supplies a 
modern bolstering for the myth that the 
rich are fit and the poor.are unfit. 

With brilliant perceptiveness Dr. Dunham 
makes clear the reasons for the persistence 
of these myths and the uses that reactiona- 
ries make of them. We can better under- 
stand why, in a nation as literate and com- 
paratively. as well educated as ours, there 
should continue to be defenses of class 
superiority, race superiority and the other 
swineries that disgrace our democracy. 

The myths treated by Dr. Dunham, in 
addition to the class fitness nnyth, include 


these: That you can’t change human na- 
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ture; that there are superior and inferior 


races; that there are two sides to every 


question; that thinking makes it so; that 
you cannot mix art and politics; that you 
have to look out for yourself; that all prob- 
lems are merely verbal; that words will 
never hurt me; and that you cannot be free 
and safe. 

As a philosopher himself Dr. Dunham’s 
chief intérest is to expose the illogic behind 
these myths. And this is also the chief 
distinction of the book. There have been 
exposés before of the injustices of’ sdcial 
exploitation. But no one has so deftly and 
effectively broken down the apologetics 
with which the exploiters, with only too 
much success, have justified themselves. To 
so precisely and thoroughly expose these 
justifications as faulty thinking, these “im- 
movable principles” as myths, is a consid- 
erable achievement and a particularly use- 
ful service at a time when they are being 
circulated with frenzied urgency as part 
of the campaign against the peace. 

An important incidental contribution in 
the book is its analysis of Soviet-baiting. 


Progressives can arm themselves from it 


with the sharpest weapons of logic. 
And, most astonishing of all, this book 
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by a philosopher is clear, bright and con- 
tinuously readable. The author’s wit is so 
light and graceful that, at moments, his 
work seems less weighty than it actually 
is. But as you read back in it for the 
relish of its wit, you find yourself discov- 
ering new riches. Man Against Myth is a 
book you will be sure to return to, renew- 
ing your delight and adding further in- 
sights and information. 


Cartels and Peace 
With Germany 


I. G. Farsen, by Richard Sasuly, with a 
preface by Senator Claude Pepper. Boni 
& Gaer, New York, 1947. 311 pp. $3.00. 


Treason’s Peace: German Dyes and Amer- 
ican Dupes, by Howard Watson Am- 
bruster. Beechurst Press, New York, 1947, 
438 pp. $3.75. 


’ 

S these two books make clear, it was 

‘tthe German cartels headed by I. G. 
Farben,: that powered the German scheme 
of world conquest with their own plans for 
cornering world trade, and,’ particularly, 
materials and processes needed in modern 
warfare. While they lured their foreign 
partners in by the prospect of a business 
men’s Internationale they worked tirelessly 


Reviews 


BEHIND THE SILKEN Curtain, by Bartley 
C. Crum, Simon and Schuster, 311 pp. 
$3.00. 


NQUESTIONABLY this book by an 

American member of the Anglo 
American Commission on Palestine is the 
best book on the Palestine problem that 
has yet appeared. Throughout the book, 
and in particular in the chapter “The So- 
viet Jitters,” ,Mr. Crum makes clear not 
only the imperialist calculations that pre- 
vent the settlement of the problem but 
indicates the place held in these calcula- 
tions by the desire to hem in the Soviet 
Union by a system of military bases. 


THE Bic YANKEE: THE LIFE oF CARLSON 
oF THE Raters, by Michael Blankfort. 
Illustrated with photographs. Little 
Brown and Co. 380 pp. $4.00. 


VIVID biography of the great Ameri- 
can soldier who used the moral as 
well as military lessons of guerrilla war- 
fare all over the world in the training and 


leading of America’s crack jungle fighters. 


He was a fighter for democracy, a staunch 
supporter of American-Soviet friendship. 
This book poignantly emphasizes the loss 
our country has suffered in the recent death 
of this outstanding American. 


MepievAL Russian Laws, Translated by 
George Vernadsky. Columbia’ University 
Press. 106 pp. 


RANSLATIONS of the _ pre-Mongol 
code of Kievan Russia and of the char- 
ters of Dvina, Pskov and Novgorod. In a 
long introduction the translator traces the 
influence of Byzantine law, the legal prin- 
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to fit their coups into the German nation- 
alist drive for world domination. Hitler was 
their man and in turn they were held 
sacred, protected from the successively 
purged “radicals” in the Nazi Party who 
took the word Socialism in the party name, 
seriously. 

Mr. Sasuly’s account goes into the origins 
of I. G., its part in the making of Hitler 
and: its functions in the plans for world 
conquest. It analyzes the crucial issue of 
German reparations and shows that it 
salts down to the alternatives—reparations to 
the Soviet Union that at best can only partly 
compensate for the destruction of Soviet fa- 
cilities or the revival of the cartels and their 
use as reconditioned weapons against the 
Soviet Union. 

Mr. Ambruster’s account reveals the links 
between the German cartels and their Amer- 
ican partners who knowingly, or unknow- 
ingly, sacrificed American national interests 
in their greed for larger cuts of world 
trade. Mr. Ambruster, too, warns of the 
re-emerging schemes in which German in- 
dustrial revival js to be used as a “buffer” 
to Soviet “expansion”. 

The two books, together, are extremely 
helpful to an understanding of the critical 
problem of the peace with Germany, lifting 
as they do the rose colored curtains that 
cover our foreign policy. 


in Brief 


ciples developed in trading treaties’ with 
German towns, and resemblance in the 
code and the charters to laws of Western 
European social groups who were at a 
similar cultural stage. 


‘Tue War, Sixtu Year, by Edgar Mclnnis, 
numerous maps, 344 pp. $3.00. 


HE sixth and final volume of an.able 

‘history of the Second World War, It 
was in the fourth year that the maximum 
effort of the combined American and 
British forces was exerted. Yet, as Mr. 
McInnis points out, the Red Army con- 
tinued to bear the brunt. “In spite of the 
importance of the struggle in the West 
it never absorbed more than a quarter of 
the estimated 300 German divisions which 
were still in existence in the autumn of 
1944. Nearly two thirds of these were 
stretched out along the Eastern Front 
from the Baltic to the Danube.” 


Wortp ArtaMeE: The Russian-American 
War of 1950, by Leonard Engel and 
Emanuel Piller. Published. by Dial Press, 
New York. 126 pp. $2.00. 


HOULD our war mongers get their 

way and drive us into war with the 
Soviet Union what would be the outcome? 
Some of the frightful prospects are made 
clear in this book by Leonard Engel, well 
known military writer, and Emanuel Piller, 
a magazine editor and author. The value 
of the book is well expressed in the 
dedication: “To all those who realize that 
another war can only be a disastrous ad- 
venture which may lead to personal, na- 
tional and world suicide, we dedicate this 
book, with the earnest hope that their 
numbers will multiply swiftly and that 





their influence will keep this story from 
ever being truly prophetic.” 


UntTITLED AND Orner Rapio Dramas, by 
Norman Corwin. Published -by Henry 
Holt, New York. 557 pp. $3.00. 


HIS is an excellent selection from the 

work, during the war years, of radio’s 
most resourceful dramatist. The collection 
includes his famous Moscow, performed in 
September, 1943, On a Note of Triumph 
and 14 August, dramatizing V-E and V-J 
days and Set Your Clock At U235, Corwin’s 
moving plea for the unity of mankind as 
the means. to make the atomic achievements 
an inspiring hope instead of a paralyzing 
dread. 


Tue Rep Prussian: The Life and Legend 
of Karl Marx, by Leopold Schwartz- 
schild. Illustrated. Published by Charles 
Scribners, New York. 422 pp. $4.00. 


EADERS may remember the so-called 
“debunking” biographies of the twen- 
ties in which, by suppressing everything 
positive and noble and concentrating on 
minor failings the giants of human history 
were reduced to dwarfs. Schwartzschild’s 
book is of that sort with this difference; 
while attempting to reduce the titan, Marx, 
to a pigmy, at one point, at another he seeks 
to magnify him into a monster who “cre- 
ated Fascism and Nazism.” This perverted 
thinking does not sound any better in 
Schwartzschild’s professorial periods than 
in the more familiar Hearstian: lingo. 


An American Dynasty, by John Tebbel, 
Doubleday, $3.00. 


WITHERING expose of the reaction- 

ary McCormick-Patterson. newspaper 
dynasty which controls the most influential 
papers in the three decisive centers of the 
country—New York, Chicago and Washing- 
ton. A brief section deals with the use 
made of Soviet-baiting to further reaction. 


Look SouTH To THE Potar Star, by Holger 
Cahill, Harcourt Brace & Co., New 
York, $3.00. 


N this leisurely novel the setting, in 

wartime China, is more important than 
the action which turns on a complicated 
search for a missing missionary, lost in a 
Sino-Japanese battle zone. In very few books 
has so much interesting material appeared 
on Chinese history and civilization, includ- 
ing many comments on relations with Rus- 
sia. It is this, presented with the charm 
of witty and graceful writing, that gives 
the book its distinction. 


A History of American Literature 


A comprehensive two-volume history of 


.American Literature is nearing comple 


tion in the Soviet Union. The work is. a 
collective undertaking of a group of schol- 
ars of the Gorky Institute of the USSR 
Academy of Science. The project is under 
the editorship of the critics, A. Startsev 
and A. Yelistratova. The first volume, 
covering the period up to the Civil War, 
has already been issued. The second vol- 
ume, soon to be published, continues the 
Survey to the present but concentrates on the 
formation of American realism. ee 
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Told by an English girl who married 
a Russian scientist and lived with him 
in Russia for 15 years (1930-1945). A 
vivid, day-to-day account of the hard- 
ships, the struggles, the failures and 
the triumphs of the people who make 
the Soviet Union what it is. 


HENRY WALLACE: The most 
completely human testimony written 
in words which Americans can un- 
derstand, which I have yet had the 
opportunity to read. 


CORLISS LAMONT: A first-hand 
report, frank and objective, of a 
functioning Soviet citizen with 
knowledge of both the capitalist and 
socialist worlds, 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB: 
An unselfconscious, honest view of 
a normal couple living through those 
dangerous years and coming through 
still normal. 


LIST PRICE $3.00 
OUR PRICE $1.50 


or 


BOTH the book and a 
one-year subscription 
to Soviet Russia Today 


ONLY $2.50 
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On the Reeall of Armond Willis 


From Moseow 


Tue Epiror, , 
Soviet Russta Topay: 

It was with a feeling of surprise and per- 
plexity that we, along with many other 
people in the Ukraine, learned from a 
United Press report which appeared ir. the 
Soviet press that Mr. Armond Willis, Di- 
rector of the Information Service of the 
U. S. Embassy in Moscow, had been made 
to resign his post. Our surprise is all the 
greater since it appears that the reason for 
Mr. Willis’ resignation was his efforts to 
improve cultural relations between our two 
countries and his opposition to the activ- 
ities of some officials of the U. S. Embassy 
who hate our country and have been: doing 
their utmost to create hostility between the 
peoples of the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

Many Ukrainian intellectuals keenly re- 
gret Mr. Willis’ resignation, because they 
knew him as a representative of a friendly 
country who sought to develop relations 
of close friendship between our peoples. We 
were particularly aware of this during his 
visit to the Soviet Ukraine last January. 

Mr. Willis arrived in Kiev towards the 
end of January. He told us that he wanted 
to meet representative Ukrainian scientists, 
educators, men of letters, and artists, to 
visit factories, collective farms, machine and 
tractor stations and state farms. He was 
given every facility to carry out the program 
he had outlined for himself. Indeed, he was 
highly appreciative of the cordiality with 
which he was received and the freedom he 
enjoyed, to see whatever he pleased. He ex- 
pressed his respect for the strength and 
spirit with which our people grappled with 
immense difficulties. What he saw, he said, 
made him optimistic regarding the future 
of our people, his own people and all other 
peoples. 

Mr. Willis suggested a wide exchange of 
books, delegations, scientific and cultural 
achievements. He assured us that public 
opinion in America disapproved of the un- 
friendly action of the U. S. Department of 
Justice which had demanded that members 
of the delegation of the Ukrainian Society 
for Cultural Relations with Foreign Coun- 
tries should register as “agents of a foreign 
state,” as a result of which the delegation 
had left the United States without complet- 
ing the program of its visit. 

Mr. Willis had a long talk with the Pres- 
ident of the Academy of Sciences of the 
Ukrainian SSR, A. V. Palladin, who, at the 
visitor's request, explained the structure of 
the Academy and spoke about the work of 
its branches and institutes, as well as of the 
most outstanding scientists of the Republic. 
Mr. Willis learned that the Government of 
the Ukrainian Soviet Republic was spending 
huge sums on the development of scientific 
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research. Thus, in 1945 the budget of the 
Ukrainian Academy of Sciences amounted 
to 45,000,000 rubles, in 1946 to 84,000,000, 
and in 1947 it amounts to 103,000,000 rubles. 
He was informed of the rise in the salaries 
of scientific workers ordered by the Gov- 
ernment of the USSR. Mr. “Willis said that 
he would send Academician Palladin a list 
of American scientists who would like to 
visit the Ukraine and familiarize themselves 
with the activities of the Ukrainian Acad- 
emy of Sciences. He was assured that the 
guests would be warmly welcomed. 

‘While in Kiev, Mr. Willis, accompanied 
by members of the UNRRA mission, visited 
the Psycho-Neurology Institute. The guests 
were impressed by the conditions provided 
for the patients, the methods of treatment, 
and the up-to-date equipment. They ex- 
pressed their admiration of the excellent 
organization of public health services in the 
USSR, which they found to be superior to 
that in many other countries. 

Like other Americans who visited the 


Ukraine before (Smith, Strong, Break, Rot- 


well and others), Mr. Willis found all 
doors of factories, scientific institutes, col- 
lective farms, clubs and other cultural in- 
stitutions open to him and had an oppor- 
tunity to see for himself how the Ukrainian 
people are working in a spirit of patriotic 
fervor to rehabilitate their country’s na- 
tional economy in the briefest possible space 
of time. 

It is only to be regretted, as Mr. Willis 
himself stated, that his visit had to be cut 
short, before he could see everything he in- 
tended to see. 

Before his departure from Kiev Mr. Willis 
had long talks with MHodchenko, the 
Ukrainian Government representative for 
the affairs of the Orthodox Church, and 
Vilkhov, Government representative for re- 
ligious affairs, who acquainted him with the 
status of the churches in the USSR, their 
structure, the sources of their funds, re- 
ligious instruction, etc. Mr. Willis admitted 
that there was a great deal of misleading 
information in the United States about the 
position of the church in the USSR. He 
could himself testify that the churches are 
free and that no one in the Soviet Union is 
persecuted for religious beliefs. 

Mr. Willis visited a suburban collective 
farm, “‘Chervona Ukraina,” in the Brovary 
District, near Kiev. He inspected the farm 
buildings, livestock departments, grain bins, 
smithies, carpentry shops. The chairman of 
the collective farm told the guest about its 
plans for 1947. 

Mr. Willis was compelled to cut his 
visit to the Ukraine short at orders from the 
U. S. Embassy in Moscow. The reason for 
his resignation, as reported by the United 
Press, could not but evoke deep regret 
among all Ukrainians who met Mr. Willis 
and who are sincerely interested in closer 
friendship between their people and the 
American. people. 

Sincerely yours, 

L. N. Tereshchenko. 

V. S. Lipavsky;) 

Ratau, the Ukrainian 
Telegraphic Agency 















LAKE SUCCESS, N. Y., June 11—The 
statement of. Andrei A. Gromyko, Soviet 
representative, before the United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission: 

Almost a year and a half has passed since 
the adoption by the General Assembly of 
the resolution on the establishment of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Six months 
have passed since the adoption by the 
United Nations of the resolution on prin- 
ciples governing the general reduction and 
regulation of armaments, in which the task 
of the prohibition of atomic and other 
major kinds of weapons adaptable to mass 
destruction has been set forth as one of the 
most important objectives. Meanwhile, one 
must say frankly that the Atomic Energy 
Commission has not made due progress in 
its work. 

The situation has not changed substan- 
tially, even after the consideration by the 
Security Council of the so-called first report 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, which, 
as is well known, was not accepted by all 
the States represented on the Commission. 

It is time to proceed to the solution of 
concrete tasks confronting the Security 
Council, and the Commission, acting under 
its direction, must proceed with the estab- 
lishment of internatiqnal control of atomic 
energy, beginning with the most important 
of them. . Avoiding the solution of 
of such tasks, of course, cannot bring any- 
thing good, and only jeopardizes the whole 
idea of international control of atomic en- 
ergy, as well as the decisions adopted by 
the United Nations to this end. 

The Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics will continue to insist in 
the future as well that the tasks set forth 
by the United Nations on the prohibition 
of atomic and other kinds of weapons of 
mass destruction should be considered from 
the point of view of the necessity of their 
solution without delay; and with this pur- 
pose in mind will continue to do its best in 
order to translate the adopted decisions into 
the language of practical action. 

The Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, in addition, and in 
development of its proposal on the con- 
clusion of an_ international convention 
on the prohibition of atomic and other 
major weapons of mass destruction, sub- 
mitted for the consideration of the Atomic 
Energy Commission on June 19, 1946, pre- 
sents for the consideration of the above-men- 
tioned commission the following _ basic 
provisions on which an international agree- 
ment for a convention on atomic energy 
control should be based: 

1. For insuring the use of atomic energy 
only for peaceful purposes, in accordance 
with the international convention on the 
prohibition of atomic and other major 
weapons of mass destruction, and also with 
the purpose of preventing violations of the 
convention on the prohibition of atomic 
weapons and for the protection of comply- 
ing states against the hazards of violations 
and evasions, there shall be established 
strict international control simultaneously 
over all facilities engaged in mining of 
atomic raw materials and in production of 
atomic materials and atomic energy. 

2. For carrying out measures of control 
of atomic energy facilities, there shall be es- 
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tablished within the framework of the Se- 
curity Council an international commission 
for atomic energy control, to be called the 
International. Control Commission. 

3. The International Control Commis- 
sion shall have its own inspectorial appa- 
ratus. 

4. Terms and organizational principles 
of international control of atomic energy, 
and also composition, rights and obligations 
of the International Control Commission, 
as well as provisions on the basis of which 
it shall carry out its activities, shall be de- 
termined by a special international con- 
vention on atomic energy control, which 
is to be concluded in accordance with the 
convention on the prohibition of atomic 
weapons. 7 

5. With the purpose of insuring the 
effectiveness of international control of 
atomic energy, the convention on the con- 
trol of atomic energy shall be based on the 
following fundamental provisions: 

(a) The International Control Commis- 
sion shall be composed of the represent- 
atives of states members of the Atomic 
Energy Commission established by the Gen- 
eral Assembly decision of 24 January, 
1946, and may create such subsidiary or- 
gans which it finds necessary for the fulfill- 
ment of its functions. 

(b) The International Control Com- 
mission shall establish its own rules of pro- 
cedure. 

(c) The personnel of the International 
Control Commission shall be selected on 
an international basis. 

(d) The International Control Commis- 
sion shall periodically carry out inspection 
of facilities for mining of atomic raw 
materials, and for the production of 
atomic materials and atomic energy. 

6. While carrying out inspection of 
atomic energy facilities, the International 
Control Commission shall undertake the 
following actions: 

(a) Investigates the activities of facilities 
for mining atomic raw materials, for the 
production of atomic materials and atomic 
energy, as well as verifies their accounting. 

(b) Checks existing stocks of atomic raw 
materials, atomic materials and unfinished 
products. 

(c) Studies production operations to the 
extent necessary for the control of the use 
of atomic materials and atomic energy. 

(d) Observes the fulfillment of the rules 
of technical exploitation af the facilities 
prescribed by the convention on control, as 
well as works out and prescribes the rules 
of technological control of such facilities. 

(e) Collects and analyzes data on the 
mining of atomic raw materials and on 
the production of atomic materials and 
atomic energy. 

(f) Carries on special investigations in 
cases when suspicion of violations of the 
convention on the prohibition of atomic 
weapons arises. 

(g) Makes recommendations to govern- 
ments on the questions relating to produc- 
tion, stockpiling and use of atomic ma- 
terials and atomic energy. 

(h) Makes recommendations to the Se- 
curity Council on measures for prevention 
and suppression in respect to violators of 
the conventions on the prohibition of 
atomic weapons and on the control of 
atomic energy. 

7. For the fulfillment of the tasks of eon- 
trol and inspection entrusted to the Inter- 
national Control Commission, the latter 
shall have the right of 
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(a) Access to any facilities for mining, 
production and stockpiling of atomic raw 
materials and atomic materials, as well as 
to the facilities for the exploitation of 
atomic energy. 

(b) Acquaintance with the production 
operations of the atomic energy facilities, 
to the extent necessary for the control of 
use of atomic materials and atomic energy. 

(c) The carrying out of weighing, meas- 
urements and various analysis of atomic 
raw materials, atomic materials and un- 
finished products. 

(d) Requesting from the Government of 
any nation, and checking of, various data 
and reports on the activities of atomic 
energy facilities. 

(e) Requesting of various explanations 
on the questions relating to the activi- 
ties of atomic energy facilities. 

(f) Making recommendations and pres- 
entations to governments on the mat- 
ters of the production and use of atomic 
energy. 

(g) Submitting recommendations for the 
consideration of the Secvzity Council on 
measures in regard to violators of the con- 
ventions on the prohibition of atomic 
weapons and on the control of atomic 
energy. 

8. In accordance with the tasks of in- 
ternational control of atomic energy, scien- 
tific research activities in the field of atomic 
energy shall be based on the following pro- 
visions: 

(a) Scientific research activities in the 
field of atomic energy must comply with 
the necessity of carrying out the convention 
on the prohibition of atomic weapons and 
with the necessity of preventing its use 
for military purposes. 

(b) Signatory states to the convention 
on the prohibition of atomic weapons must 
have a right to carry on unrestricted sci- 
entific research activities i. the field of 
atomic energy directed toward discovery of 
methods of its use for peacetul purposes. 

(c) In the interests of an effective ful- 
fillment of its control and _ inspectorial 
functions, the International Control Com- 
mission must have a possibiliy of carry- 
ing out scientific research activities in the 
field of the discovery of methods of the 
use of atomic energy for peaceful pur- 
poses. The carrying out of such activities 
will enable the commission to keep itself 
informed on the latest achievements in 
this field and to have its own skilled inter- 


- national personnel, which is required by 


the commission for the practical carrying 
out of the measures of control and inspec- 
tion. 

(d) In conducting scientific research in 
the field of atomic energy, one of the most 
important tasks of the International Con- 
trol Commission should be to insure a wide 
exchange of information among nations in 
this field and to render necessary assist- 
ance, through advice, to the countries par- 
ties to the convention which may request 
such assistance. 

(e) The International Control Commis- 
sion must have at its disposal material facil- 
ities, including research laboratories and 
experimental installations necessary for the 
proper organization of the research activ- 
ities to be conducted by it. 

In conclusion, I wish to express the hope 
that these proposals would be considered by 
our commission with due attention and 
that they will help us in reaching an agree- 
ment on the question of the establishing of 
international control of atomic energy. 
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(Continued from page 5) 
speech in Tennessee of the outgoing assistant secretary, Dean 
Acheson. 

Now the project of all-European reconstruction, financed 
by the United States, has many real merits. Europe needs help. 
It should be the purpose of our foreign policy to assist the 
stabilization of a democratic Europe. 

Unfortunately, this does not seem to be the Department’s 
plan at all. This is not what Mr. Hoover meant by the idea of 
a separate peace, and the revival of German and Japanese 
industrialisms. 

The State Department project actually envisages a splitting 
of western from eastern Europe, which have natural economic 
ties, and which are increasingly cementing their relations, as 
can be seen by the British trade agreements with Poland and 
Yugoslavia, and the pending Anglo-Soviet agreement. 

Moreover, this splitting of Europe across the middle also 
involves an attempt to split each country vertically. That is 
the real meaning of the attempt to divide the people of France 
and isolate the Communists from their natural allies, and the 
similar process now going on in Italy. 

In the third place, a revival of western Europe actually em- 
broils us in a struggle with Britain and France over the dis- 
position of the Ruhr-Rhineland zone, to which both countries 
have important claims. Neither of them will be very eager to 
have American capital in the driver’s seat. 

In essence, the State Department is taking the very good 
idea of all-European reconstruction, as proposed by Henry 
Wallace, and perverting it into an attempted anti-Communist 
bloc in the West, based on the pre-eminence of German in- 
dustry, which would in turn be monopolized by American 

big capital. 

’ The anti-Soviet implications of such a move are obvious. 
Even more serious are the anti-European aspects of it, which 
will not earn us any friends in Europe, even from those 
lands where political leaders are disposed to give up their own 
hope of revival in return for an American dole. 

If pursued, this project will only involve us in deeper diffi- 
culties in the West. It will reveal that the Truman Doctrine 
is capable only of making trouble for us, not of bringing 
about reconstruction. 

The way forward lies in dovetailing European reconstruc- 
tion with an over-all American-Soviet settlement; such a 
settlement which would underlie a peace treaty with Ger- 
many and would mean accepting the right of each European 
country to remain united and go forward on the post-war 
democratic frontiers that have opened up in Poland, Yugo- 
slavia and Czechoslovakia. 


The Herald Tribune Laments 


HE NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE IS ONE OF THE NATION’S MORE 
_ eter papers, and such is its reputation abroad. But 
we wonder what the rest of the world would have thought of 
an editorial for June 10. 

It notes that Francisco Franco is preparing a plebiscite on 
July 6 to ratify a law of succession, recently passed by his 
puppet Cortes, which provides for a king or a regent to 
succeed Franco in office when he dies. 

The editorial admits that Franco has a “going totalitarian- 
ism,” that “the monied and bureaucratic classes” are “gay 
and prosperous” while the country “totters on its economic 
foundations” and the people live in misery and repression. 

The Herald Tribune also notes the visit of Senora Eva 
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Duarte Peron, wife of the Argentine president, to Madrid— 
her falange salutes, and her disparagment of democracy. 

The editorial then laments that “we have just had to 
strike hands with the Argentine and must now confront the 
prospect of finding ourselvés more or less associated with a 
little Madrid-Buenos Aires axis which has somehow flowered 
through all the blood and confusion of the war to replace 
the great Rome-Berlin axis which we destroyed.” 

After this amazing confession, (the “somehow flowered” 
phrase conceals all the deliberate assistance which our country 
gave to Franco) the editorial continues: 

“It is a disconcerting result. But it is one for which the 
Russians themselves are themselves largely responsible. A 
major reason why their attacks on Spanish totalitarianism got 
so little response lay in the difficulty of distinguishing be- 
tween the Spanish and Russian varieties.” 

We submit that this is the lowest point of anti-Soviet 


nonsense we have yet heard from reasonable people. The 


opium of the Truman Doctrine seems to be affecting the 
otherwise sober editorial minds on the Herald Tribune. 

So the reason why the. United States shakes hands with 
Peron and Franco—is Russia! 

And the Soviet attacks on Franco got meagre results, not 
because we sabotaged the United Nations and prevented it 
from taking firm action against the Spanish dictatorship— 
but because of Russia herself! 

It it really so hard to distinguish between Spain today and 
the Soviet Union, we should like to ask? 

Are there “monied and bureaucratic classes” in the Soviet 
Union “exuding a cheerful atmosphere of wealth, order and 
contentment,” while the “country totters on its economic 
foundations”? 

Are the great mass of Soviet peasants and workmen “sunk 
in a slightly more grinding poverty than has been their 
fate for generations,” as the Tribune says of the Spanish 
peasants? Is the labor movement suppressed? 

This stuff is drivel. When it comes from Hearst, we know 
it for what it is. When it comes from the Herald Tribune, 
it is an amazing index of the degeneration affecting even 
the “best people” these cays. 


Capital Punishment Abolished 


CONTRAST WORTH STUDYING ARE THE SPEECHES OF SOME OF 
A our generals, like Brehon Somerville, now head of the 
Koppers Coke Co. who speaks of a “probability of war” with 
the Soviet Union—and the Soviet Union’s own view that a 
long peace is in the offing. 

We were struck by this contrast when the Supreme 
Soviet decided late in May to abolish capital punishment, 
which until now had been kept in force for crimes against 
the Soviet state and the theft of state property. 

Under Soviet law, crimes of passion, man’s inhumanity to 
man, have been treated as a social disease, and the penalties 
have ranged to ten years imprisonment. 

Today, despite the enormous stress and strain of a society 
at war and faced with post-war reconstruction, the Soviet 
people are more united than ever. No significant element 
exists that desires to overthrow it. 

Moreover, says the Soviet decree: “the cause of peace can be 
considered as secure for a long time, despite the seep 
being made by aggressive elements to provoke war.’ 

For both these reasons, capital punishment : has been 
abolished. Something for Americans to think about. 
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(Continued from page 11) 


and white, in a column of “confidential” 
tips, was a report that Soviet plans for 
engulfing Iran had advanced one step 
further with a plot to force Teheran to 
name a Tudeh member as commander of 
the gendarmerie, which is the national 
police force outside the few large centers. 

The Tudeh man, said the magazine, 
would of course be a Moscow stooge. As 
head of the gendarmerie, it stressed, he 
would be the instrument through which 
Moscow would control Iran’s internal se- 
curity and its domestic life. 

I immediately went out to investigate 
what had happened to this Moscow plot. 
The facts I turned up are of course com- 
mon knowledge in Teheran. They are: 
1) that no Tudeh man or any other Iranian 
was named to the post of commander of 
the gendarmerie, and 2) that the man 
actually given the post is a high officer of 
the American army. 

Yes, far from a Soviet stooge running 
the gendarmerie, it is General Schwarzkopf, 
the well-known U. S. Army and _ police 
oficer, who directs Iran’s national security 
police. Associated with the American gen- 
eral is a special American military mission. 
And when leaders of Iran’s largest political 
party were arrested or forced into hiding, 
the actions were carried out under ‘the com- 
mand of Washington’s special military rep- 
resentatives. ‘ 

The same American general arfived back 
in the U. S. A. at the beginning of June to 
arrange for the purchase of American mili- 
tary equipment by the Iranian government. 

Perhaps Newsweek can explain how an 
Iranian in command of the gendarmerie 
would constitute Soviet “intervention,” but 
an American general in the same post 
constitutes defense of Iranian sovereignty? 

Soviet intervention? “Well,” one Iranian 
told me, “everybody knows that during the 
Democrat regime in Azerbaidzhan the 
Democrat leaders frequently met with the 
Soviet consul at Tabriz.” 

I can well ‘ imagine 
There were numerous 
other dealings between Tabriz and the So- 
viet. Whom should the Democrats have 
seen in these dealings but the Soviet consul? 

But the issue is really much larger. Who, 
in Teheran, intervened in internal Iranian 


that they did. 


politics to the point of urging the Ghavam_ 


government to march against Tabriz? The 
British and American ambassadors. They 
made no bones about it. Had they not 
done so, I very much doubt whether the 
government would have undertaken the 
repressive action against Azerbaidzhan. 

The Soviets are “invading” the country 
from the north, we are being told again 
by “authoritative sources.” .These “sources” 
seem to have only one point to their com- 
pass. They say nothing about the southwest 
of Iran, strangely enough. There, no in- 
vasion is necessary. There, in the oil fields 
owned by the Anglo-Iranian oil company, 
the British are in full control, as some 65,- 
000 oil workers know from experience. 
The British “run the show,” and the central 
government makes no complaint. 

Let Dr. Laurence Lockhart, director of 
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BEHIND THE IRAN CURTAIN 


commercial and * 


public relations for Anglo-Iranian, tell you 
just how it works, and what regard the 
British have for Iran’s sovereignty. 

I visited Dr. Lockhart at the company’s 
public’ information offices in Teheran. He 
showed me a map of Iran, circled the area 
where Anglo-Iranian has its oil fields, and 
said: ; 

“This is where we had the strike last 
fall. As you know, we brought up some 
troops to Basra, just across the border in 
Iraq. (Britain has a number of military 
establishments in neighboring Iraq—R. S. 
G.) The arrival of the troops had a very 
good effect [sic] on the strikers. If they 
ever start any trouble again I don’t think 
we would hesitate to bring tlie troops across 
the border.” 

As in Turkey and elsewhere in the 
Middle East, American influence is, of 
‘course, replacing that of the British. 

If having a Tudeh member as head of 
the gendarmerie would put Iran at Mos- 
cow’s mercy, what would it mean if the 
Iranian standing army was being trained 
by a squad of Soviet Red Army experts? 
One can imagine the outcry in such an 
event. It so. happens that high-ranking 
military representatives of a foreign power 
are indeed building up modern armed 
forces in Iran, but they are the representa- 
tives of the United States. They constitute 
yet another of America’s official missions 
in Iran, and they are headed by American 
General Grow. 

In a primitive country like Iran it is 
elementary that mobile army units would 
be hamstrung without a proper network 
of roads and communications. That fact 
was in the minds of many foreign observers 
when an American technical mission ar- 
rived in Iran while I was still there this 


. past spring. The government made a great 


to-do about how the mission would prepare 
plans for the modernization of the country, 
on the basis of which government-sponsored 
“reforms” would be considered. Most ob- 
servers assumed that the “reforms” will 
net impair military maneuverability. It is 
interesting to note that a similar technical 
mission from the United States has been at 
work in neighboring Afghanistan, which 
also borders the far-flung Soviet Union. 

Against whom are the Americans (with 
official British approval) building and train- 
ing a modern: Iranian army? American 
circles in Teheran make no bones about 
what everybody in Iran considers obvious. 
The reply was contained in President Tru- 
man’s famous speech on Turkey and 
Greece. Insofar as Iran is concerned, the 
Truman doctrine was in operation long 
before March 12. 

All of these things are old stuff to any- 
body examining the Iranian situation from 
the inside. Why, then, do they require re- 
hearsing? For four solid reasons, in the 
opinion of this observer. 

The first is that the policy of the western 
powers in Iran today operates in such a 
manner as to help check the deep-going 
social movements of the Iranian people 
which, seek the democratization of their 
feudal-ridden; poverty-stricken, downtrod- 






den homeland. From the standpoint either 
of morality or politics that is a matter of 
concern for democrats everywhere. 

The second reason is that the policy of 
the western powers helps keep in power 
those responsible for the terrible plight of 
the Iranian people and who were unfavor- 
able or indifferent to the Allied cause dur- 
ing the war. 

The third reason is that the policy of 
the western powers helps keep all conten- 
tious issues inside Iran unsolved, and per- 
petuates Iran as a contentious issue between 
the world powers. 

The fourth and most substantial reason 
is that the policy of the western powers, if 
continued, will force new domestic ex- 
plosions in Iran, will defeat its own avowed 
purposes, relies on corrupt turncoats, and 
will help prepare new disasters for us in the 
very area where we have mesmerized our- 
selves into thinking we now are in the 
saddle. 

How these four factors operate against 
the background of unparalleled human mis- 
ery in Iran will be the subject of my next 
article. 


DOES RUSSIA DOMINATE 
YUGOSLAVIA? 


(Continued from page 9) 


It always turned out to be a very obscure 
cousin of a fourth aunt and the facts were 
never concrete. 

The whole story is that the overwhelming 
majority of the Yugoslavs are supporting 
their new government enthusiastically and 
are far too busy to be concerned with idle 
speculation concerning alleged “terror” of 
one sort or another. 

Russia’s influence in Yugoslavia is the 
result of mutual respect and the common 
struggle against fascism. There is nothing 
more to it than that, and that is the vital 
point that we in the United States must 
understand. By revising our present hos- 
tile, bi-partisan foreign policy we, as well, 
have the open possibility of becoming an 
influence in Yugoslavia. But our influence 
will depend on convincing the Yugoslavs 
that we earnestly wish to stamp out fascism 
wherever it remains in the world. Thus 
far, our conduct has not convinced them 
that such is our intent, while Russia’s has. 
That is the explanation of “Russian In- 
fluence” in Yugoslavia. 
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STALINGRAD 


(Continued from page 15) 


dancing. I asked about this band and its 
girls, and was told that they were amateurs 
from the factory who had done so well that 
soon they would be given professional 
status. Whatever the limitations of Soviet 
life may be, nobody can say that talent 
of any kind does not get its chance there. 

Late that night we found our way at 
last to the improvised offices of the City 
Council, where some solid municipal off- 
cials awaited us, ready to answer our ques- 
tions about the reconstruction of the shat- 
tered city. (Midnight is as good a time as 
any other for a Soviet official.) Finally we 
were shown into a simple little room, which 
would have to serve their needs until the 
new City Hall is built, and this room 
glittered with gold, for here were the vari- 
to Stalingrad, the golden 
shields, plaques and scrolls from America, 
France, Norway, Ethiopia, and the rest. 
And there was the magnificent Sword of 
Honor presented by King George to the 
city, and it was oddly moving to stare at 
this gem of English craftsmanship, and to 
feel that our emotions had been so finely 
expressed in carved gold and shining steel. 

We had to rise early next morning, in 
order to take the plane to Moscow. We 
waited for a few minutes outside the hotel, 
while our bags were loaded into the car. 
Standing at the corner, a few yards away, 
was a German prisoner wearing the armlet 
of the “trusty.” He was standing by him- 
self smoking a cigarette. You see tattered 
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remnants of the Wehrmacht all over Rus- 
sla, now engaged in building up a small 
part of what they knocked down. They 
are a shambling, mournful lot, and clearly 
not the world’s most enthusiastic workers, 
but they always seemed healthy enough. 
And here was one of them, quite ‘unat- 
tended and smoking a precious cigarette, 
yet it was he and his kind who behaved 
like sadistic madmen, looting and destroy- 
ing and murdering, from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea. The Russian is tough, but not 
vindictive and coldly revengeful. 

The last thing we saw, as the plane began 


to move, was the broad beaming face of .f 


our little deputy mayor, who seemed 
to combine Welsh enthusiasm with York- 
shire directness. He and his kind helped 
to save the world by holding on to every 
stone of Stalingrad. They will rebuild it, 
I believe, as a great city deserves to be 


‘ built. 


WHO KIDNAPPED 
THE SCIENTISTS ? 


(Continued from page 7) 


The Zeiss shop stewards sent a depu- 
tation to the Soviet headquarters in Ber- 
lin and demanded in no uncertain way 
that there should be proper consulta- 
tion in future. 

Jena University is also waging a battle 
to get back a number of their profes- 
sors who are also kicking their heels at 
Heidenheim. Twenty-four professors 
were taken away together with books 
and equipment from the university. 

Recently the curator of the university 
went to Frankfurt to try to persuade the 
Americans to let those with no Nazi his- 
tory come back. Meanwhile these men, 
some of whom are internationally fa- 
mous, are living on public assistance 
from the Heidenheim council. 

Prof. Bauersfield was reported to have 
been to England to advise on the con- 
struction of a planetarium but was then 
dumped back to Heidenheim. Prof. von 
Zyel, who invented a new process for 
the preservation of animal feed, was do- 
ing nothing, while Dr. Brederick, a bril- 
liant chemist, was making saccharine in 
order to keep the wolf from the door. 


One of the professors was spirited — 


away by the French to Paris one dark 
night when the Americans weren't 
looking. 
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MEDICAL MISSION TO MOSCOW 


(Continued from page 13) 


a call known to her cow which she pro- 
ceeded to milk while the cow munched 
the fodder. Some of us strolled over and 
asked permission to take pictures with the 
camera Emily Mudd carried everywhere. 
One old woman came up to examine the 
camera. She said*how hard it was after 
the war; that formerly grass grew in abun- 
dance all along the river; now they had to 
bring their fodder; how poor they were. 
A young woman answered her spiritedly, 
and told a story which all gathered around 
to hear. (Dr. Stern translated this later 
to us.) 

“Once a peasant was walking by the river 
and a rich barge passed filled with the no- 
bility in all their fine clothes. ‘How hard is 
my lot,’ he thought. ‘I have none of the 
things these rich people enjoy. He was 
tired and dispirited and lay down and fell 
asleep. In his dreams he was in a church- 
yard with many crosses, some of gold, 
some of silver, some of iron, some of wood. 
A man came and told him to take up a 
cross and follow him up a hill. The peasant 
selected a golden cross and started up the 
hill; but the cross was too heavy and he 
could not follow. He tried similarly with 
a silver and an iron cross but they also 
were too heavy. Finally he took up a 
wooden cross and climbed the hill. 

“The gold cross is for the king,” the 
peasant girl explained; ‘“‘he is rich, yes, 
but with his station go very heavy duties. 
The silver crosses are for the nobles and 
the iron crosses for the knights; each 
have the heavy duties and dangers of their 
positions. The wooden crosses are for the 
peasants; they are not rich, but their needs 
and duties are such as they can bear. 

“Before the war,” she continued, “I had 
a husband. He went away to fight, and 
now he is dead. But I have a little son and 
a roof over our head; I have enough food 
and fodder for the winter. I have my 
work to do. It is enough.” 

Dr. Margareta Sakharova called for us 
and with her we drove to the Central 
Institute of Epidemiology and Microbi- 
ology of the Ministry of Public Health. We 
were taken to the office of the Director, 
Dr. L. S. Jancelevich, who showed us the 
ground plan of the Institute as at present 
constituted, and blueprints of the extensive 
institution as planned for construction in 
the next five or ten years. We then pro- 
ceeded with the staff for a round of the 
production facilities of the Institute. We 
saw the stables for antitoxin-producing 
horses, bleeding facilities, and equipment 
for the preparation of globulin concen- 
trates by sodium sulfate precipitation, di- 
alysis and electrodialysis, filtration and dry- 
ing equipment, etc. Production methods 
for biologics were standard, but less me- 
chanical equipment was available than in 
an American plant, and more dependence 
was placed on skilled technicians, mostly 
young women. . 

These young women technicians work 
seven hours a day at a salary of from three 
hundred to seven hundred rubles a week. 
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Many are married; an apartment building 
near the plant is provided for as many of 
the personnel as possible; others com- 
mute. If pregnant a worker is given six 
weeks off on pay before the birth and 
six weeks afterward; she is given light 
work during her pregnancy. Following 
the birth of the child, the mother in the 
Soviet Union may return to work, 
placing her baby in a nursery (yasli) at 
the age of from one month to three or 
four years; or if she prefers to care for 
her own child, she may do so. The women 
looked well. Competitive production charts 
were posted on the wall, showing the 
names of each worker. Names are ad- 
vanced in: position according to the pro- 
duction of the individual worker. 

Academician Mikhail Morosov (Joseph 
Stalin, N. T. Gamaleia and Mikhail Moro- 
sov alone enjoy the distinction of Honorary 
Membership in the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR), demonstrated to us Paschen 
bodies. of vaccinia revealed by the widely 
used Morosov stain. He also showed us 
vaccinia virus preserved by methods de- 
veloped at the University of Pennsylvania 
and thus distributed to distant parts of 
the Soviet Union. “We are most satisfied 
with the results,” he said. 

Emily Mudd particularly enjoyed con- 
versation with Dr. Maria K. Krontovskaya 
whose work in producing typhus vaccine 
is widely known (Am. Rev. Soviet Medi- 
cine, Ill, p. 515; 1946). Dr. Krontovskaya 
had alternated during the war between 
production of vaccine in the Institute and 
trips in the field in which she administered 
vaccine to people in typhus infected areas. 
She had been twice decorated for her 
services. Her husband, also a_ physician, 
had been in the Army for four years and 
her boy of seven was cared for by a grand- 
mother. 

A high point scientifically was a visit 
to the laboratories of Dr. Gregory Roskin 
and his wife, Dr. Nina Klyueva, who have 
prepared an endotoxin from a strain of 
the trypanosome of Chagas disease (a 
strain received from the London School 
of Tropical Medicine) which is. effective 
against transplanted malignant tumors in 
miice. We were shown many aspects of 
the work in progress, recovery of the try- 
panosomes from the hearts’ blood of in- 
fected mice, the inoculation of mice with 
tumor and with the endotoxic extract, 
microscopic sections of the tumors necro- 
tized by the localization of the trypano- 
somes or the extract. Obviously we were 
in no position to form a critical judgment 
of this work, but our impression of the 
workers was of cultivated scientists, mod- 
est, careful and conscientious. The labora- 
tory work has since been published in 
detail (Am. Rev. Soviet Medicine, IV, pp. 
111, 115, 118, 127; 1946). Efforts to render 
the endotoxin stakle had not been  suc- 
cessful at the time of our visit so that it 
could not be seat for trial elsewhere. 
Clinical trial is under way in four hospitals 
in Moscow. To avoid disappointment, how- 


ever, it should be emphasized that the 
K-R endotoxin is absolutely not available 
in this country. 

Senior staff members of the Central In- 
stitute of Control of Serums and Vaccines, 
the Institute of Virusology and of the 
Central Institute of Epidemiology and 
Microbiology assembled on Monday, Sep- 
tember 2, and Stuart Mudd was privileged 
to present a formal lecture illustrated by 
electron micrograph on the agents of in- 
fectious disease and their relations to im- 
munity and chemotherapy. Professor S. D. 
Moshkovsky served brilliantly as trans- 
lator. 

Adjoining the lecture room was a mu- 
seum in honor of Metchnikov, containing 
many of the original manuscripts and pic- 
tures of the great savant, his family and 
work. Although exiled from Russia by the 
reaction of the “eighties,” and although he 
spent twenty-eight years of his professional 
life in Paris, Metchnikov remained, in the 
words of Sechenov, “the pride of Russia.” 

Visits to the laboratory of Dr. M. A. 
Peshkoff in the Institute of Cytology, His- 
tology and Embryology of the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR were particularly 
fruitful. Peshkoff’s demonstrations of a 
spheroidal nucleus in bacterial cells of 
intestinal pathogens (Shigella and Salmon- 
ella) were most convincing. They were in 
striking agreement with the results of C. 
F. Robinow of London, though obtained 
by a quite different procedure. 

We were privileged also to attend the 
opening lecture in physiology in the Sec- 
ond Medical Institute of Moscow, by 
Academician Lena Stern. The class was 
of some seven hundred students, about 
eighty per cent still women. The percentage 
of men has been rising since the end of 
the war and is expected to reach the pre- 
war “normal” of fifty per cent. Dr. Stern’s 
lecture, which especially concerned Plato, 
Aristotle, Hippocrates and Galen, was giv- 
en to half the class, and repeated for the 
second half. Dr. Stern’s introduction of 
our party must have been complimentary, 
for the students all rose and clapped ‘en- 
thusiastically, and we stood up in turn to 
acknowledge this. warm greeting. 

For entertainment in Moscow we en- 
joyed dinners in the apartments of friends 
in the city, at the American Embassy, and 
at our hotel. We went to the Bolshoi 
Theater for the opera and the ballet—mag- 
nificent performances. The modest admis- 
sion prices make this great theater avail- 
able for the people. We walked the streets 
of the city unattended at all hours of the 
day and night, visited shops, “the Metro,” 
museums and the movies. A number of 
times Stuart Mudd enjoyed a_ beautiful 
stretch of the Moskva River near the 
city, called Serebryany Bor (the Silver 
Forest), and went swimming there. Near- 
by was an ancient skiff which might have 
served Charon as ferryboat, but actually 
was used for peasant traffic across the 
river. With the amused permission of the 
ferryman Stuart Mudd took the oars of this 
ferry for many trips across the river, 
thereby getting much needed exercise. 
The urchins present called “Amerikanets” 
after him and waved their caps with glee. 
(The second and concluding article will 

appear in our next issue) 
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free of interest. While the bulk of the build- 
ing is taken care of by the enterprise, the 
worker himself must provide the labor for 
thirty per cent the time, often putting in 
his own labor after his regular work. 
“During the war,” Kurkina said, 
often had to resort to the building eA bar- 
racks as the only way to house the workers 
in the new or evacuated industries. Un- 
fortunately we still have to build some bar- 
racks in order to meet the grave housing 
shortage in the industrial centers. But 
whereas during the war we sometimes had 
to have huge one-room barracks with a 
hundred people in them, we are now try- 
ing to lirait the rooms for four to eight 
people. During the new five-year plan we 
shall gradually give up barracks altogether.” 
Kurkina told me of a visit she had re- 


cently made to a machine-building plant in, 


the Urals where a particularly successful 
project of individual home building by 
workers had been inaugurated. First a meet- 
ing had been held of all workers in which 
conditions under which they could build 
were outlined to them, and applications 
were called for. At this meeting 180 work- 
ers applied. It was decided to make a start 
with thirty houses, preference being given 
to returned Red Army men, those who had 
worked the longest in the factory and cases 
of special need. The management at once 
set up a special department to prepare the 
necessary building materials, organized 
training courses and set up workshops for 
the making of details—window frames, 
doors and even furniture. The union organ- 
izers called their groups together, and 
asked for volunteers and those who were 
unable to cope with the building themselves 
received help from their fellow-workers in 
their spare time. Kurkina had been present 
when the little community of thirty houses 
had a festive housewarming, celebrating the 
occupation of the new houses. In the spring 
the factory had helped each family procure 
seeds and livestock. Work had immedi- 
ately started on the second group of houses. 
Kurkina showed me a letter she had re- 
ceived from one of the workers after he 
had moved into his new home: 


“For seventeen years I have worked at 
this plant. My two sons work here, too. 
There is hardly a machine in the whole 
place we e have ‘not tended. Now the fac- 
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TRADE UNIONS AND HOUSING 


tory has rewarded me with a new house. 
Our living conditions have improved im- 
measurably. Before I had to live with my 
wife and children in one room—it was 
large, but we were crowded. Now we 
have four rooms, a kitchen, a verandah, 
a bath, our own yard and sheds. My two 
sons and I put a lot of work into building 
the house. But I must say that without 
the help of my comrades the house would 
not have been built to this day. The fit- 
ter, Nikolayev, came every day after work 
for seventeen days. The chairman of our 
department trade union committee or- 
ganized a special brigade and for three 
days they worked six hours. Many others 
helped. Now we are planting potatoes 
and vegetables. Through the factory com- 
mittee I got a calf and some chickens. 
Our family looks forward to a good, 
happy life!” 


Not everywhere, Kurkina explained, had 
the building of individual homes been or- 
ganized as efficiently as in this particular 
factory. Sometimes there were delays in 
getting materials, sometimes the manage- 
ment did not provide sufficient help. It was 
one of her main duties to see to it that 
management fulfilled its responsibilities in 
this respect, and that the local trade union 
committees saw to it that the workers re- 
ceived the necessary help. 

I asked Kurkina what the present ten- 
dency was in the providing of communal 
facilities and help with housekeeping for 
women workers. 

“Of course,” she answered, “‘little could 
be provided in the way of communal ser- 
vices during the war. Whatever facilities of 
this kind we had before will now be en- 
larged. Right now I am negotiating with 
the Commissariat of Finance to make sure 
we have a bigger budget expressly for this 
purpose.” 

She went on to tell me that every enter- 
prise has its own restaurant where both men 
and women workers get their main meal, 
while the children are usually fed their 
main meal in the kindergartens and schools, 
some of the factories having special res- 
taurants for the children of their workers. 

“Just the same,” she said, “most of our 
women want a good kitchen in their homes 
in order to prepare breakfast and supper 
for their families. Therefore every apart- 
ment should have all the necessary arrange- 
ments for cooking at home, with good 
stoves, ice boxe:—some day we hope to have 
plenty of frigidaires like you in America! 


“We had many public laundries before 
the war, but during the war we could not 
spare the equipment, fuel and workers for 
them. We had to make bullets instead. Now 
we are establishing them again—both large 
mechanized laundries and good well- 
equipped hand laundries where the women 
may do their own things. We are con- 
sidering the question of public cleaning ar- 
rangements to help women with their 
housework, vacuum cleaner service etc.” 

At an AUCCTU conference which | 
later attended, devoted especially to the 
improvement of housing and living con- 
ditions of the workers, I heard a hot dis- 
cussion on the whole question of housing. 


The heads of government ministries re- . 


sponsible for housing were present, and they 
came in for a terrific barrage of criticism 
from the trade union representatives. 

The whole matter was aired by AUCCTU 
chairman V. V. Kuznetsov who outlined 
measures that had been taken to improve 
housing and living conditions, and _ the 
shortcomings in carrying out the program 
on the part of both government and trade 
unions. Local trade union representatives 
reported on conditions in their districts. A 
special Ministry of Housing and Civilian 
Construction for each separate republic had 
been set up during the war to cooperate 


with the housing divisions of the different: 


industrial Ministries in the building of 


houses, schools, hospitals and so on. Repre- - 


sentatives of these Ministries reported to 
the trade unions on what had been done 
and acknowledged that there had _ been 
delays in carrying out the program. The 
trade unionists present were not at all 
satishied with the reports. 

The fact that there were foreigners present 
did not in the‘least deter them from criti- 
cizing these government officials in the full- 
est and frankest terms. They criticized 
them for delays in the program, they scored 
them roundly on the quality of some of the 
building, telling of houses that were falling 
to pieces a few months after they had been 
put up, faulty plumbing, incomplete equip- 
ment, 

Nor did the trade unionists themselves 
escape criticism. It was pointed out by their 
leaders that it was up to them to insist that 
the industrial managers do their part in 
speeding up the program, and that, as mem- 
bers of the commissions who had to inspect 
workers’ housing, they must not accept 
faulty work. 

A strong resolution was passed calling for 
the improvement of government housing 
and greater aid to the workers. It seemed 
quite clear that the workers would demand 
that the resolution be carried out. 
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JOSEPH E. DAVIES, former U.S. Ambassador to the 
USSR: Dr. Davis, in my opinion, in the pub- 
lication of this information, is rendering a 
service to the friendship and cooperation be- 
tween Great Britain, the Soviet Union and 
ourselves. 


DR. JOHN R. MOTT, President of World’s YMCA's: 
Necessary, timely, fair-minded, should be read 
by all. 


- RAYMOND ROBINS, who commanded the 
American Red Cross Mission to Russia during 
the first seven months of the Soviet regime: 
All that Dr. Jerome Davis writes on the Soviet 
Union is supported by first hand and com- 
petent investigation. He has always been con- 
cerned about the FACTS and let theories take 


| care of themselves. 
Henry A. Wallace 


RAYMOND WALSH, radio commentator: A com- 

says petent sociologist, who has acquired the 

scholar’s tools .. . a competent journalist, who 

writes.without the scholar’s jargon . . . no bias, 

EVERYONE except for truth and for friendship between 
Americans and Russians in a world freed from 


should read fear. 
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